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THE SABBATH. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 
Sabbaths, their dews and their comfort im- 


part, 
Whispering, Come! to the desolate heart, 
Bearing in messages Heaven’s own word, 
Pressing the sufferer close to the Lord. 


Borne on the breezes, in answering swells, 

Steal the soft chiming of musical bells ; 

Dome of eathedral and meek village spire 

Mingle their strain, like the strings of a 
lyre. 

What though it calls from the vestal’s re- 
cess: 

“ Ave sanctissimus, ora nobis,” 

To the sweet valley where Chamouny 
swells, 

And the meek fuith of the Lutheran dwells— 


Where the sweet bells of old Eugland, so 
dear, 

Call with their chiming to bridal and bier ; 

Lawn-vested prelate and Wesleyan saint 

Hail the soft music, pursuing, yet faint. 

Land of my fathers! O say, can it be, 

Strangers you called, to be sons of the free, 

Would blot the dear Sabbath from Senate 
and State, 

That has made us a people beloved and 
great? 

God of my country! our Saviour, our King! 

Shelter America still with thy wing; 

Far be the heathen, and far be the foe, 

Would take from the Sabbath its hallowing 
glow! 





THE: GREAT PROTESTANT CU- 
MENICAL. 

The StxTH GENERAL CONFERENCE 
of the World's Evangelical Alliance be- 
gan in New York on the 3d instant, 
with an illustrious concourse of devo- 
ted scholars and workers from all 
Christian lands under the sun. 

T8 ORIGIN AND OBJECTS. 

"The Alliance originated in London 
in 1846, when 50 religious organiza- 
tions of Great Britain, Ireland, Germa- 
ny, Belgium, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States, and 
Canada, met in that city to form a gen- 
eral organization. Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith presided, and the Convention 
numbered 800 members. After five 
days of eareful deliberation, a plat- 
form, or summary of principles, was 
agreed upon as a basis, as follows : — 

1. The divine inspiration, autbority, and 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. . 

2. The right and a private judg- 
~— J odgertng “Tike Godhead, and the 


trinity of the persons therein. 

4. The utter depravity of human nature, 
in consequence of the full. 

6. The incarnation of the Son of God, His 
work of atonement for the sins of mankind, 
and His mediatorial intercession and reign. 

6. The justication of the sinner by faith 
alone. 

1. The work of the Holy Sprit in-conver- 
gion and sanctification. 

8. The immortality of the soul, the resur- 
reetion of the body, the judgment of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and 
the eternal punishment of the wicked. _ 

9. The divine institution of the Christian 
ministry, and the obligation and perpetuity 
of the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 


Supper. oa 

It being, however, distinctly declared that 
this brief summary is not to be regarded in 
any formal or ecclesiastical sense as a creed 
or confession, nor the adoption of it as in- 
volving an assumption of the right authori- 
tatively to define the limits of Christian 
brotherhood; but simply as an indication of 
the class of persons whom itis desirable to 
embrace within the Alliance. 

Five General Conferences have been 
held during the past twenty-five years, 
as follows: The first [General Confer- 
ence was held in London, from August 
19 to September 2, 1846. There were 
twenty-six sessions, and 921 Protestant 
Christians from all parts of the world 
participated. Of these, 87 were from 
America; 50 different denominations 
were represented; Sir Culling Eard- 
ley Smith presided. The second Gen- 
eral Conference was held in Paris 
in 1855; thethird in Berlin, Prussia, in 
1857; the fourth in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1860; the fifth in’ Amsterdam, 
Holland, in August, 1867, Baron Von 
Wassenaar Caturtzk presiding. At 
Amsterdam an invitation was received 
from the Alliance in the United States, 
requesting that the next Conference be 
held in the city of New York. It was 
accepted, and arrangements finally 
eompleted for the delegates to meet here 
in 1870. The Franco-German war 
eaused its postponement until October 
2, 1873. This is, in outline, the history 
and purpose ef the great body whose 
gathering in our midst to-day is the 
eentre ef so much interest. 

The delegates to the American Con- 
ference are composed of Established 
Churchmen, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Reformers, Wesleyans, Congregation- 
alists, and Free Churchmen; and they 
eome from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Canada, Germany, France, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy and India. 


THE RECEPTION 
on the evening of Thursday, October 2, 
was held in the rooms of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, situated on 
thé corner of Twenty-Third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, which were tastefully 
adorned with flowers, plants, and 
shrubs in profusion. Evergreens and 
garlands were entwined about the col- 
umns and paintings ; masses of flowers 
Were on the mantels and window 
ledges; and wreaths of evergreens, 
shrubs, and rare plants appeared else- 
Where, producing a singularly pleasing 
effect, and filling the atmosphere with 





perfume. At 7 o’clock, the hour named, | 


the rooms were well filled, and a col- 
lation was spread for the guests. 

Among those present who attracted 
the most attention, were the Dean o 
Canterbury, Lord Alfred Churchill, 
Count Bernstorff (Secretary of the Ger- 
man Legation), Prof. Stanley Leathes, 
D, D., of King’s College, London, 
Prof. Dorner, D. D., of the University 
of Berlin, President M’Cosh, of Prince- 
ton College, and Rey. Narayan She- 
shadrai, of Bombay, India, the latter 
being attired in his native dress, with 
a white turban. 

The hall itself was elegantly deco- 
rated. Back of the stage, among hang- 
ings of flowers and flags, were ar- 
ranged mottoes and names. In the 
centre was the motto of the Alliance, 
Unum corpus sumus in Christo, with 
the dates *‘ 1846” and ‘* 1873.” Below 
was another motto, ‘‘ In Necessariis 
Unitas, in Omnes Libertas, in Omnibus 
Charitas.” Around these were ranged 
the names of Calvin, Luther, Ed- 
wards, Wiclif, and Knox. Above all, 
upon the folds of the American flag, 
was our national motto, ‘* EF Pluribus 
Unum.” Upon the left balcony was 
the Greek word, ‘‘ Ichthus,” and below 
it that of ‘‘ Bunyan.” Upon the organ, 
on the right of the chairman, the 
name of ‘*‘ Wesley” was significantly 
placed. At the foot of the hall ap- 
peared the old Christian emblems, the 
Greek letter P [English R) placed upon 
an X (Eng. C H), with A to the left 
and QO tothe right. Flags of the dif- 
ferent nations covered the entire front 
of the galleries. 

The Committee of Arrangements 
consisted of William E. Dodge, Rev. 
S. Irensus Prime, Rev. Dr. Holme, 
Rev. Dr. Matthews, Rev. Dr. Atter- 
bury, and Messrs. Bennett and William 
Wood. 

The exercises were opened by the 
singing of ** Old Hundred,” the entire 
audience rising and joining with one 
accord. The President, Wm. E. Dodge, 
then introduced Rey. C. D. Marston, 
of London, England, who led in the 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer, the ma- 


jority of the vast audienee joining rev- 


erently in the invocation. 

The President then introduced the 
Rev. Dr. William Adams, who deliy- 
ered an address of welcome, in which. 
he eloquently alluded to the genuine 
fraternity characterizing Christians 
everywhere, and to the cordial greet- 
ing extended by those of the new to 
the old world, as children to an hon- 
ored ancestry. In fitting words the 
speaker dweit upon the need, so im- 
peratively felt, of a more visible unity 
among Christ’s servants, and touchingly 
referred to the sorrow experienced by 
all, that such men as Guthrie had _ been 
prevented by death from repeating 
their encouraging words and counsels 
on this inspiring occasion. 

In closing, the speaker said: — An- 
cient philosophy dreamed of a sym- 
posium which all the wise and good 
should enjoy in a fabled elysium; but 
inspiration has specified this as one of 
the elements of Christian blessedness, 
that we-are to come to ‘‘ the spirits of 
the just made perfect *— ‘* to the gen- 
ral assembly of the Church ef the first- 
born written in heaven.” Welcoming 
one another to these Christian assem- 
blies upon the earth; greeting every 
occasion like this for the expression of 
Christian confidence and love, be- 
seeching you, brethren, for the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of 
the Spirit, that we strive together in our 
prayers to God; that coming together 
with joy by the will of God, we may 
with you be refreshed, our thoughts run 
forward with gladness to the time when 
all the true servants of Christ, coming 
from the East, the West, the North, 
and the South, with their bosoms full 
of sheaves, shall meet together at the 
harvest home in the end of the world. 
In the very words of Dean Alford, 
whose personal [presence we miss 
among us, which were chanted at his 
funeral service in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral : — 

Ten thousand times ten thousand, 
In sparkling raiment brigh!, 


The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light. 


Tis finished — all is finished; 
Their fight with death and sin; 

Fling open wide the golden gates, 
And let the victors in. 


O then, what raptures, greetings 
On Canaan's happy shore; 

What knitting severed friendships up 
Where partings are no more. 

So it is that our hopes of heaven enter 
into the welcome we once more give 
give you in the name of the Lord Jesus 
and of Christian brotherhood. 

The President called upon Lord Al- 
fred Churehill, of England, whose ad- 
dress consisted principally of the read- 
ing of a greeting of the Council of the 
London Organization of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. 


Dr. Stoughton, of London, followed, 
among other things dwelling upon the 
similarity, and yet the vast superiority 
of this meeting over the famous Ecu- 
menical Council at Rome, a gathering 
of individuals representing only a sin- 








gle organization, while this was made 
up of al! kinds of Christian churches. 


Rey. Dr. Fisch, of Paris, next sents | Conichenan, who gave an admirable 


of feeling as if he was already in 


heaven, and of his high appreciation 
of the vantage ground occupied by 
America in being founded on the prin- 
ciples of a personal conscience and a 
personal faith. 

Rev. Mr. Sheshadrai, of Bombay, and 
Charles Reed, esq., Member of Parlia- 
ment for London, followed in earnest 
remarks, listened to with the deepest 
interest to a late hour. 


FIRST DAY. — BUSINESS SESSION. 

The first business session proper 
opened at Steinway Hall, at 10 o'clock, 
Friday morning, October 3, Hon. Wm. 
E. Dodge, temporary Chairman, pre- 
siding. The Hall at Fourteenth Street 
was also filled before that hour. Every 
seat in the large building was occupied, 
and the aisles, half way from the en- 
trance to the stage, crowded with gen- 
tlemen, and ladies as well, in impro- 
vised seats; and there were many of 
both sexes standing in the side and 
main aisles of the galleries. 

The exercises began with the singing 
of the Doxology, the entire assembly 
rising to their feet. Rev. Charles 
Hodge, D. D., LL. D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, then led in 
prayer. The Scriptures were read by 
Rev. James H. Rigg, D. D., of the 
British Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence, and Rev. Matthew Prochet, of 
France, also led in prayer. The andi- 
ence then listened to the address of 
Hon. William E. Dodge, temporary 
Chairman, after which a list of candi- 
dates for permanent officers was pre- 
sented to the Confe-ence, and unani- 
mously accepted. 

Rey. Theodore Woolsey, D D., LL.D., 
of New Haven, Ex-President of Yale 
College, was elected President, with a 
corps of Vice-Presidents, among whom 
we recognize Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
and Gov. Claflin, of our State. 

Dr. S. Irenzeus Prime, of New York, 
was elected General Secretary. 

Honorary Secretaries, Dr. Krumma- 
cher, Rev. E. F. Cook, B. A., Paris; 
Rev. James Davis, London; Professor 
M. B. Anderson, LL. D., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Drs. Schenck, Ridgaway, Bud- 
dington, and Ganse. 

The Recording Secretaries are Drs. 
Sampson, Marston, Lorriaux, Noel, 
Weldon, Aiken, Chapin, A. 8S. Hunt, 
and Rontara. 

Rey. C. D. Foss, D. D., was Chair- 
man of the committtee on pulpit sup- 
plies. 

The list of delegates was then called 
by Dr. Schaff, when President Woolsey 
delivered an able address, in the course 
of which he remarked, * notwithstand- 
ing the inefficacy of prayer has been 
demonstrated by science [great laugh- 
ter and applause], the Church goes on 
praying still, all thesame; and as long 
as there are Christians in the world, 
they will pray incessantly, in spite of 
all logieal conclusions.” [Applaase.] 

Following the address of President 
Woolsey, abie and highly interesting 
reports were made of the ‘‘ Present 
State of Religion in Various Parts of 
Christendom,” by the following dele- 
gates; ‘‘ State of Religion in France,” 
by Rey. A. De Coppet, B. D., of Paris; 
Prof. A. Tholuek, D. D., Halle; Rey. 
H. Krummacher, Brandenburg, Ger- 
many; Rev. M. Cohen Stuart, Rotter- 
dam, Holland; Rev. Matteo Prochet, 
Genoa, Italy; Rev. E. Reichel, Mont- 
mirel, Switzerland; Rev. Antonio Car- 
rasso, Madrid, Spain; Rev. Erik Nys- 
troem, Ph. D., Stockholm, Sweden. 
Many passages in these papers were 
eloquent and able, and were received 
with the greatest favor by the large 
assembly in attendance. 

SECOND DAY — SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

With Saturday, began the regular 
programme of the Con‘erence. The 
first paper was on the grand theme of 
‘Union with Christ by Faith the 
Basis of Christian Unien,” by the Rey. 


“erend Charles Hodge, Professor of Sys- 


tematic Divinity at Princeton, N. J., 
and was a noble paper. Bishop Simp- 
son was to have spoken on the same 
topic, thus making a representation of 
the two greatest Protestant bodies of 
America by two of their greatest men ; 
but the Bishop was unable, through ill 
health, to be present, and Dr. Geo. R. 
Crooks spoke in his place. President 
Eliphalet Nott Potter, of Union Col- 
lege, then read a paper on “ Christian 
Union Consistent with Denominational 
Distinctions ;” and he was followed in a 
very able, catholic, and witty address 
by the Rev, R. Payne Smith, D. D., 
Dean of Canterbury, on the same sub- 
ject. Rev. C. Dallas Marston, M. A., 
of London, then read a fine and finished 
paper on *‘ The Communion of Saints ; 
Modes of its Promotion and Manifesta- 
tion ;” and this closed the morning ses- 
sion. 

The Afternoon session, which was held 
at Association Hall, was occupied, first, 
with a substantial paper by Rev. Greg- 
ory T. Bedell, D. D., Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Ohio, on the same sub- 
ject discussed by Dr. Potter and the 
Dean of Canterbury in the forenoon. 
He was followed by Rev. Emile F. 
Cook, B. A., cf Puris, one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the French Wesleyan 





sketch of the progress of Christian 
union in France during the past thirty 
years. The vast audience, both on the 
floor and in the galleries, clapped his 
words with a zest that showed that 
churchly assumption, Protestant or 
Catholic, can look for no sympathy 
from the Evangelical Alliance. 

An able paper on ‘‘ The Evangelica) 
Alliance ; Its Objects and Influence in 
Promoting Christian Union and Relig- 
ious Liberty,” was then presented by 
Rev. James Davis, Secretary of the 
British Alliance, which, for want cf 
time for its delivery, was turned over 
to the reporters unread. 

Another paper, in German, on the 
same subject, was read by Rev. W. 
Noél, of Berlin, and another on * In- 
terchange of Pulpits,” by Rev. Dr. Con- 
rad, of Philadelphia. A paper of pre- 
cious spirit, prepared for this Confer- 
ence by the lamented historian of the 
Reformation, Dr. J. H. Merle D’Au- 
bigne, was presented and passed to the 
reporters, and this concluded the day 
at Assogiation Hall. The session at 
Dr. Crosby’s Church was favored witb 
a repetition of several of the above 
papers, and also with a most eloquent 
address by the converted Brahmin, 
Rev. Narayan Sheshadrai; and in the 
afternoon another fine impromptu 
speech by Dr. Wilkes, of Canada. 


SUNDAY SERMONS, 


A few of the sermons preached in the 
various churches on Sunday, by dele- 
gates to the Alliance, were as follows: 
‘* On the Longing for Christian Unity,” 
by the Dean of Canterbury, at the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of ‘the 
Ascension, Fifth Avenue; ‘‘ Personal 
Presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
Chureh,” Dr. Stoughton, London, Dr. 
Adams’ Presbyterian Church, Madison 
Avenue; ‘‘ The Needsof France,” Rey. 
Emile F. Cook, Paris, St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Fourth Ave- 
nue; ‘‘The Sacrificial Lamb,” Dr. 
M’Cosh, Forty-second Street Presbyte- 
rian Church; ‘‘Laborers in Cbrist’s 
Service Ennobled,” Rey. Matteo Pro- 
chet, of Geneva, Central Presbyterian 
Church ; ‘ Missionsjn the East,” Rey. 
Narayan Sheshadraf (the converted 
Brahmin), at University Place Presby- 
terian*Church ; and many others, whom 
our space forbids mention. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN. MANIFESTATION. 

On Sunday afternoon a significant 
communion service was held in the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 
The Dean of an English cathedra) 
(Dean of Canterbury) and the head of 
a Baptist college (Dr. Angus, of Lon- 
don) officiated with Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Moravians, and 
others at the service. The scene was 
extraordinarily impressive. 

THE MASS MEETINGS. 

On Sunday evening three grand 
mass meetings were held, two in Eng- 
lish at the Academy of Music and at 
Steinway Hall, and ohe in French at 
Association Hall. The gatherings at 
the Academy of Music and Steinway 
Hall were among the largest ever held 
in this city for religious purposes. 
Both buildings were filled to their ut- 
most capacity. It is sufe to say that 
more than 8,000 perfns listened to the 
various speakers, and that thousands 
were unable to gan admittance. 

Long before the hour named for the 
services, every seat on the main floor 
and in the galleries at Steinway Hull 
was occupied ; and when the President, 
the Hon. Nathan Bishop, arose to an- 
nounce the opening of the exercises, 
the immense hall presented a spectacle 
seldom seen. The aisles, from the 
doorways to the stage, were densely 
packed. In the galleries there was 
not a foot of standing room which was 
not occupied. Hundreds were forced 
to leave the hall. The list of speakers 
includ: d Rey. Richard Smyth, of Lon- 
donderry ; Professor J. Stanley Leathes, 
of King’s College, London; Rev. L. 
C. Berkeley, of Lurgan, Treland; Very 
Rev. R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canter- 
bury; Rev. Hugh Miller, of Hammer- 
smith, England; Rev. Narayan Shesh- 
adrai, of Bombay, India; and the 
Hon. George H. Stuart, of Philudel- 
phia. 

The meeting at the Academy of Mu- 
sic was also largely attended. Before 
the hour of opening the exercises every 
seat was occupied, and a still larger 
number than had gained admittance 
had been turned back to Steinway Hall. 
Delegates to the Conference were in- 
vited to seats on the platform. Among 
them were Rev. Dr. M’Cosh, President 
of Princeton College ; Professor Charles 
Hodge, D. D., LL. D.; Rev. Dr. Couil- 
lin, of Geneva; Rev. Wm. R. Marston, 
of London ; George H. Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia ; the Dean of Canterbury ; Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge; Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff; Rev. Mr. Sheshadrai of India; 
Hon. Felix R. Brunot, a member of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners ; 
Dr. Rigg of London, and many others. 

Among the speakers were the Hon. 
Felix R. Brunot; Rev. R. Knox; 
George H. Start, of Philadelphia; 
Rev. N. Sheshadrai, of Bombay; Rev. 
Dr. Couillin, of Geneva; Rev. Dr. 


Hodge; Rev. W. H. Freemantle; Rev. 
W. F. Stevenson, of Dublin; Rev. P. 
Lorriaux, of Paris; Rev. J. H. Rigg, 
D. D., of the Wesleyan Training Col- 
lege, Westminster, London; and Gen- 
eral Clinton B. Fisk, of St. Louis. 
These two eminent Methodist names 
are well known to our readers, and a 
critical hearer pronounces their speech- 
es the climax of the hour. 

Rev. Dr. Rigg, as the representative 
of English Methodism, declared, in the 
course of an able sketch of the work of 
the Evangelical Alliance, that the pre:- 
ent gathering was the most magnifi- 
cent and the largest which had ever 
attended the Alliance. He closed by 
urging the extension of charitable and 
Christian feelings of sympathy to those 
outside the Alliance. 

Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of St. Louis, in 
referring to the Alliance, spoke of the 
harmony which seemed to make all its 
members brothers, so that in fact there 
seemed to be no foreigners, but all 
members of one great family. The 
last speaker of the evening was Charles 
Reed, M. P., who alluded to the efforts 
of his father in advancing the cause of 
the Alliance, and his own great interest 
in the Association, 

The programme for the French 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at 
Association Hall, embraced an intro- 
ductory address (in English) by Prof. 
Philip Schaff, an address of welcome 
by Prof. Elie Charlier, a response by 
Prof. Bovet, and addresses by others 
of the delegation from France, Belgi- 
um, and Switzerland. Addresses were 
delivered by Messieurs. Cook, Decop- 
pet, Fisch, Lorriaux, Robin, Weiss, of 
Paris; Anet and Rochedieu, of Brux- 
elles; Couillin, Pronier, and Saladin, 
of Geneva; Bovet and Reichel, of Neu- 
chatel ; Combe, of Pialoux ; Begner, of 
Strasbourg; Lelievre, of Nimes; and 
Astié, of Lausanne. 


THIRD DAY — MONDAY. 

On Monday, the two sections of the 
Evangelical Alliance were in session, 
the Philosophical Section at St. Paul's 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where Dr. 
McCosh delivered an address on The 
Religious Aspects of the Doctrive of 
Development; and the Theological 
Section at Association Hall. The latter 
was presided over by President Wool- 
sey. After prayer and introductory 
services, Rev. Dr. Prime announced 
that each foreign delegate would re- 
ceived a neat copy of the Bible in the 
English language, the gift of the Amer- 
ican Bitle Society; also, that all dele- 
gates would receive tickets to the 
American Institute Fair from the man- 
agers of that institution; also, an in- 
vitation to foreign delegates to visit 
Greenwood Cemetery, Wednesday, and 
to be present at a public dinner, on 
invitation of the people of Brooklyn, 
Wednesday evening. 

Rey. Dr. Tiffany informed the dele- 
gates that he was sent from Washing- 
ton with an invitation for them to visit 
that city at the conclusion of the con- 
ference, a special train to be provided, 
so that al] can make a visit free of ex- 
pense. Several other invitations were 
also read. 

Professor Leathes, of London, read 
a paper onthe best methods of counter- 
acting modern infidelity, arguing that 
it must be met by practical Christianity 
and firm reliance upon the certainty of 
the prophecies yet unfulfilled. 

Professor Christlieb, of Bonn, read a 
paper on the same subject, favoring 
methods which reach the heart. 

Professor Warren, of Boston, deliy- 
ered an address on American Infidelity, 
treating the subject from an historical 
point of view. 

The Sectien afterward listened to an 
address by Dr. Washburn, of New 
York, on Faith and Reason. He said 
the recent decree of the Papal Infalli- 
bility was not the result of Papal vani- 
ty, but of a conviction that it was the 
only barrier against unbelief. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Washburn‘s 
address, the congregation sang ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages.” The Rey. Dr. Zimmermann, 
of Leipsic, spoke on the controversy 
between faith and reason. 

Profes:or Van Oosterzee, of Utrecht 
University, sent a paper, which was 
read by Dr. Stuart, of Rotterdam. 
Doxology was sung, and the benedic- 
tion given by Dr. Potter, and the con- 
ference adjourned. 

The Philosophical branch, which met 
at St. Paul’s Church, was presided over 
by Dr. Foss. After Dr. McVosh's ad- 
dress on the Religious Aspects of the 
Doctrine of Development, Dr. Weldon, 
of London, read a paper on the same 
subject. 

Professor Krauth, of Philadelphia, 
read a paper on Ideal Philosophy, which 
he designated a speculative system fail- 
ing to give a correct idea of the excita- 
tion of thought in the human mind. 
An address was delivered by Professor 
Guyot, on Geology and the Bible. He 
spoke at great length to show how the 
Mosaic account of creation agreed with 
all the established truths of science, 

At the conclusion of Dr. Guyot’s ad- 
dress, Dr. Williamson spoke on Chris- 
tianity and Humanity. Professor Spiess, 





of Jena University, next spoke on 


Theology and Philosophy, He put the 
question, ‘‘ is there a necessary antag- 
onism between the Darwinian theory 
and the Christian Chureh?” which 
evoked a long reply from Mr. Dawson. 

Dr. Aitkins, missionary from India, 
spoke on the similarity of some portions 
of the religions of barbarous nations, 
after which a hymn was sung, the ben- 
ediction pronounced, and the meeting 
dissolved. 

FOURTH DAY — TUESDAY. 


The session, divided into four sec- 
tions, was devoted to the discussion of 
** Christian Life,” in all its phases and 
bearings. 

Sixteen important addresses were 
given by some of the most distinguished 
divines of this country and Europe, and 
the attendance in each place of meet- 
ing was large and enthusiastic. 

The First Section met in Association 
Hall. The speakers were Rey. Dr. 
Arnot, of Edinburgh ; Rev. Dr. Richard 
Fuller, of Baltimore; and Rev. Wil- 
liam Nast, of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Arnot read a paper on ‘ The 
Relation, Vital and Casual, between 
Christian Doctrine and Christian Life.” 
He said that the link which united doc- 
trine and duty in the Christian system 
was like the Word of God, ‘both 
quick (living) and powerful;” it was 
like the great artery that joined the 
heart to the members in a living body 
— doth the channel of life and the bond 
of union. If that link was severed in 
the animal, the life departed. Sw in the 
Christian system ; if doctrine and duty 
were not united, both were dead; there 
remained neither the sound creed nor 
the holy life. A class of men was 
springing up in our day who lauded 
charity at the expense of truth. The 
truth, exterior to the human mind, 
which God had presented in His word, 
they ignored as unnecessary, rather 
than denounced as false. Doctrine, as 
fixed and independent, they seemed to 
think a hindrance rather than a help 
toward their expected millennium of 
charity. Their creed was, that a man 
might attain the one grand object of 
life—viz: practical goodness—equally 
well with or without belief in the 
Christian system. They took care to il- 
lustrate it by notable examples. John 
Bunyan, who received all the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and Spinoza, who re- 
jected them all, attained equally to the 
odor of sanctity in this moders church 
of charity. This representation was 
publicly made by men who, held influ- 
ential ecclesiastical positions in Eng- 
land. In order to elevate love, they 
depressed faith. For our convenience 
they had compressed the essence of 
their system into the phrase, ‘‘a grain 
of charity is worth a ton of dogma.” 

But where should we obtain charity if 
we abjured truth? The Apostle John 
got his charity from the bosom of the 
Master, wherein he lay. Where did 
these modern apostles obtain theirs ? 
Modern history showed it was not a 
pleasant thing to come under the power 
of those who ignored dogmatieal teach- 
ing. He would not like his neck to 
come under the Com-nune, or the revo- 
lution of a former generation. Those 
who led this crusade against dogma 
were forward to profess the utmost 
reverence for the teaching and life of 
Jesus Christ ; but He did not deny dog- 
ma. Jesus Christ believed in dogma. 
He died for it; and if we did not accept 
Him as our Saviour, we could not re- 
tain Him as the beautiful example of a 
perfect humanity. 

Dr. Fuller, of Baltimere, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Personal Religion, its Aids 
and Hindrances.” He said that to fol- 
low Him, and not a religion, was what 
our Saviour required. Instead of per- 
sonal consecration to Him, men dedi- 
cuted themselves to externalisms, 
which, while they might be as grace- 
fal as the exquisite statuary of the 
Greek temple, were just as destitute of 
real life. It was a matter for surprise 
that in the midst of the noon-tide illu- 
mination of the Gospel, men could be 
bewitched by the impostures and the 
pageantry of the Church of Rome. 

In the child,imagination was stronger 
than reason, nor was it otherwise with 
grown children. Applying this im- 
portant moral principle to the matter 
in hand, we could understand why the 
mummeries of Rome exercised s=ch a 
magical spell over people in their 
senses. Few heresies had been so de- 
grading to the religion of Jesus Christ 
as that’ which exalted faith in sacra- 
mentalism above sanctity of heart and 
life. If unity with any society was es- 
sential to salvation, Jesus would have 
defined it as such. Al! churches prac- 
ticed the same imposture, which over- 
looked the great truth that every man 
must be his own priest, which invested 
certain religious performances with 
superstitious virtues, and which fixed 
the heart on some sanctimonious ma- 
chinery instead of Christ. The danger 
to religion in the present day admon- 
ished us to insist on the doctrine of cul- 
tivating true personal piety. By per- 
sonal piety he meant the spiritual 
principle of which good deeds were the 
fruit and evidence —the inward power 





and instinct of devotion, prayer, faith, 


self-immolation, and habitual commes- 
ion with God, whieh were incorporated 
with the elements of a Christian being. In 
a word, personal piety, defined by the 
Scriptures, was not an emotiona] im- 
pulse, but a real, deep, practical foree, 
which, coming from God, raised the 
soul above the senses and passious, 
produced holinese, charity, and self-con- 
trol, and which attested the presence of 
that power of Jesus which led toward 
the perfection of our faculties. 

Rev. Dr. Nast, Cincinnati, delivered 

an address on the same subject. 
An evening session of the First See- 
tion was held, in which Rev. Dr. Hrr- 
rison, of London, spoke on ‘* Family Re- 
ligion, with Special Reference to Eng- 
land.” He remarked that the religious 
life of the family had always been of the 
same specific order as the religious lifeo™ 
the age, and so it was in the present day. 
Existing tendencies were in the direo- 
tion of freedom of thought, freedom from 
the obligation of dogmatic creed, amd 
freedom as to the choice of amuse- 
ments, style of feeling, etc. This ten- 
dency in England was especially man- 
ifest among the wealthier of the com- 
munity, whose constant habits were 
unfavorable to the cultivation of family 
religion. Among the middle classes 
much of the old family prayer still pre- 
vailed. There was far more of true 
religion among the working classes of 
England than many allowed, and the 
way in which they acted under trying 
circumstances, like those attending the 
cotton famine, was in a great measure 
dug to that cause. The conduct of the 
operatives of Lancashire at that time, 
and their determination not to sanction 
any means of getting cotton that would 
interfere with the success of the strug- 
gle for the Union, entitled them to the 
everlasting love and reverence of the 
people of this country. Still it could 
not be denied that the working men 
were estranged from every form of re- 
ligious worship, and allowed the ut- 
most freedom of remark with reference 
to subjects the most sacred. Many of 
them could not be said to have homes 
at all; the voice of prayer was never 
heard in their dwelling. Some of them 
went to the Working Men*vClub, others 
io the theatre, and others to the publie 
house and other low places of resort. 
Home life was the great want which 
required to be supplied, and the onty 
way of raising working men ia Eng- 
land and all over the world to a sense 
of religion, and permanently attachia ¢ 
them to the Church ef Christ, was by 
improving their homes, and showing 
them the right value of the blessedness 
of home. 

Rey. Dr. Piumer, of the Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., discoursed 
upon the same subject. 

Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, read a 
paper on “‘ Revivals of Religion; How 
to Make Them Productive of Perma- 
nent Good.” Inorder to make revivals 
a permanent blessing, we must accept 
them with all their human imperfee- 
tions. Revivals, however various in 
their results, covered but part of the 
ground of the religious life and work 
of the Church, and forgetfulness of this 
truth had led the friends of the move- 
ment to cast into the shade important 
Christian duties and instrumentalities. 

Rev. Prof. Anderson, of Rochester, 
followed with a brief address ou ** The 
Use of Wealth.” 

The Second Section met in St. Pawl’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the gener- 
al topic of discussion being Education 
and Literature, Charles Reed, esq., M. 
P., presiding. Rev. James H. Rigg, 
D. D., of the Wesleyan Training Col- 
lege, Westminster, England, read a 
paper on ‘ Religion and Secular Edu- 
cation.” He dealt almost exclusively 
with the European aspect of secvlar 
and religious education. There is no 
such thing, he said, as an exclusive 
secular system in Europe, except in 
Holland, for the last sixteen years. 
The only English public schools. in 
which religious instruction is paid for 
out of the public funds, are the New 
School Board sckools, wholly supporsed 
out of the local rates, save the fees from 
pupils, and some assistance by the Ex- 
ebequer. The local rates are responsi- 
ble for providing religious instruction 
for the School Board sehools. It usa- 
ally includes singing and prayer and 
reading of the Bible. The conserva'ive 
party favors religious instruction inthe 
schools, which explains the recent re- 
action in politics in favorof that party. In 
reformatories and industrial schools, it 
is admitted that denominational schoo ls 
must exist, and approoriations be m ude 
for Roman Catholic schools. The 
school boards have power to remit fees 
for indigent scholars. 

In regard to the schoo! system of the 
United States, he said it became eyi- 
dent that the common schools must be- 
come secular, or a separate provision 
made for the Catholies, as in Canada. 
The Roman Catholies could. hardly be 
invited into Protestant schools. Com- 
pulsory education could not be appked 
unless a denominational system exist- 
ed. In Holland the common schools 
are sectarian, and it is impossible to 





apply the compulsory system. . 
[Contioued on page 5.) _ 
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“NOT TOO LONG.” 


BY REV. 0. H. JASPER, D. D. 


This is laid down_as one of our rules 
for a preacher. It is one of the ancient 
landmarks among-us. It is brought 
to the notice of every man who enters 
our ministry. ‘“‘It“is the wicket gate by 
which he comes in, and his attention is 
specially called to it. It is put as a 
question to which he gives a’ direct an- 
swer; and it is not-to be supposed that 
a man enters upon his life work — and 
especially so. weighty, a ayork.as the 


earliest and latest steps. 

But though we have all counted the 
cost, and studied the route, and each, 
doubtless, thinks be has found the right 
way, our practice is anything but uni- 
form. And though the call ‘for short 
sermons has shaken the air through the 
whele sweep of the memory of the 
present generation, it is still unheeded. 
Though the average length of sermons 


has been reduced in that time, the 


same cry is still heard; and whether 
this demand is to continue until preach- 
ing is entirely cut off, or only till a 
certain unknown limit is reached, re- 
mains to be seen. While this demand 
appeals to all alike in general, there 
are certain exceptional classes upon 
either side. A certain class of ‘* bright 
particular stars” are borne with in 
much patience, and even delight, for a 
time; but patience can only have its 
‘* perfect work,” and the brightest stars 
may shine too long. On the other 
hand, every minister who has a fault 
(and alas! who has not?) is sure to 
have this added to the list. 


The truth is, we are all fond of crys- 
tallizations, in thought as .we)l as mat- 
ter. A vapor may be beautiful while 
the sun shines upon it and through it; 
but when vapor piles on vapor, till a 
cloudy barrier only hides the sun and 
forbids the play of his beams, it becomes 
dark, chilly and dead. 

Through the many years of our his- 
tory, our worthy bishops — good men 
and true—have stood at the wicket 
gate, and duly examined, expounded, 
and enforced, while we have admitted 
to orders hosts of ministers, under the 
distinct and solemn promise not to 
preach too long. These wise and 
faithful officers of the Church have 
then and there delivered very weighty 
addresses in the elucidation of this rule. 
The rule has thus been viewed in 
every light; and it is fair to allow that 
every man who enters here has given 
thought, if not his very best, to this 
subject. But we have not yet fixed 
the mark. Our practice still varies, 
and is, in the main, unsatisfactory. No 
precise rule for the length of a sermon 
is yet made, and it is not best that one 
should be. It is a matter which can- 
not be regulated by the ticking of the 
clock. 

On tbe one hand, it is claimed, that 
different subjects require different 
modes, and also different lengths of 
discussion; and this will infallibly 
lead to long sermons, especially with 
those who think it necessary to say all 
they know, or fancy, about a subject 
at one time. It is claimed also that 
certain occasions justify the lengthen- 
ing of discourses. And yet it may be, 
in other judgments,.the very time for 
shortening. Different styles of discus- 
sion and different audiences are to be 
taken into the account. And when all 
these things have been duly consider- 
ed, with all others that may properly 
present themselves in any particular 
ease, the elements of the rule are in 
hand, and there need be very little diffi- 
culty in the application. 

These worthy thoughts, however, 
are all from one side. The preacher 
will take his view from his stand point, 
but his hearers take their views from 
the other end of the church. Preachers 
cannot see themselves as their hearers 
see them. With the great variety of 
cireumstances in which congregations 
present themselves to the pulpit view, 
there will be the same variety taken of 
the pulpit. Frequently the pews esti- 
mate the pulpit lower than that par- 
ticular pulpit estimates itself. And 
though the estimate of the pews is often 
wrong, it is also often right. The 
pulpit may be very learned, clear, 
strong, pious; and these are, unques- 
tionably, very proper qualities for that 
place; but the learned pulpit must re- 
member that the pews like these good 
things in homeopathic doses. Such 
doses as the pulpit enjoys would surfeit 
the pews and result in dyspepsia. 

Every minister ought to remember 
that a majority of his hearers have 
most likely been much on their feet 
and in the open air during the past six 
days; and that coming into the church, 
too often poorly ventilated, sitting, 
even devoutly, does not contribute to 
wakefulness. In addition to the change 
of air and exercise, it is more than 
probable that the same majority has 
eaten a hearty breakfast of beans — 
food more solid than they take when at 
their work; and (not the most unlikely 
thing in the world) it may be they 
are impatient for a dinner of the same 
material! or, possibly, he may have 
before him some in the strongest oppo- 
site to these — persons who have pass- 
ed the whole week within the house, 
confined to sedentary labors. They 
have come out to Church in the highest 
possible enjoyment of the change; but 
being seated, they soon find themselves 
longing to go, for the mere pleasure of 
another change. To all these people, 
those bright ideas, those well rounded 
periods, and clear cut angles of argu- 
ment, if numerous and long drawn 
out, will seem the very essence of stu- 
pidity ; and they will not soon hunger 

















return. 

If the rule, ‘‘ not too long 
to cover the time nece 
that a man can say on 
thorough investigation 
preparation — all he w 
style which to him seemgge 
all will be delighted to hea 
what he sometimes thinks ou 
to say, to make his points clear, 2 
cure a lasting impression, it may be 
too long to retain his hearers, or to do 
them good, though they may come 
again. If the aim is fruit — souls — 
the dudie¢neé must be so treated that 


it will come again, and with a sharpened | 


appetite, and bring others with them. 
And every possible aid on the part of 
the pulpit should be given to every 
person to bring in recruits. In respect 
to length, it would seem that a favor- 
able impression might be made every 
time. 

Mere length in a ‘sermon has no 
merit, Merit must be found elsewhere 
to make length desirable, or even bear- 
able. It is mot generally regarded as 
evidence of superior ability to be able 
to make long discourses. Andusually, 
in very lengthy discourses, sermons, 
lectures, and newspaper articles, the 
scanty material is drawn out so thin as 
to make the cheat transparent. But if 
the labor expended to make a spread 
were employed to procure new mate- 
rial, or to enrich thought, the saving 
would be immense, and gain in both 
directions —in labor and edification. 
Most ministers of the present day can 
better afford to give but one idea ina 
sermon, clearly drawn out, well illus- 
trated and enforced, than to give half 
a dozen, shapeless, torn, and lost.— 
Few of us, especially of the younger 
men, have many ideas too big to be 
well presented in thirty or forty min- 


utes. Some of us think we. have; but 
what do our hearers think? And they 
will judge! 


Usually, congregations prefer short 
sermons to long ones, and this fact is 
not without weight in the argument. 
While the preacher may be allowed to 
be judge, the well quafified judge will 
not refuse the elements of a sound de- 
cision. It is folly to overreach the 
mark, or to undo in the Jast half hour 
what he labored so hard in the first to 
do. Unless we greatly misjudge the 
times, the demand for short sermons is 
on the swell of the tide. And though 
no one may be able to make a rule of 
definite numbers, most hearers have a 
very distinct sense of the long enough ; 
and the minister who does violence to 
this sen3e, beats the air. Each needs 
to be able to see the point for himself. 
Some men will be patiently listened to 
an hour, or even two, while others are 
long enough at thirty minutes. 

To say the least, to come from long to 
short sermons is an easy concession 
on the part of the pulpit to the pews. 
Condensation is one of the most im- 
portant of studies, and especially so to 
the rich in thought; while a becoming 
modesty in young men, at least, 
prompts to a pleasing brevity. If a 
sermon is so long as to spoil a good 
impression, it is too long, however few 
the minutes it has occupied; and if it 
is so short as not to produce a good 
impression, it is too short, no matter 
how many minutes it may fill! 

After all, mere length is not the 
grand essential of a sermon. Some 
men may preach twice as long as oth- 
ers and be ‘‘too long.” Some need to 
preach twice as long as others to say 
as much. When the preacher has 
made his mark, he should stop. If he 
can make good marks for two hours, 
let him do so, but if he can only do it 
in thirty minutes, let him stop there. 
What is added is wasted. if a man 
cannot work up to the point of impres- 
siveness in less than sixty minutes, he 
ought to take fifty-nine of them in his 
study or his closet, and give the last 
bright gem of the time to the congrega- 
tion. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPIRITUALISM UNMASKING ITSELF. 
BY REY. A. 8. GRAVES. 


Our usually great village has been 
visited in a single week with two rather 
remarkable menageries, namely: Dan 
Rice’s ‘‘ Great Show,” and a State Con- 
vention of Spiritualists. Neither of these 
can be regarded as a marked success. 
Dan Rice, with his street display of 
gaudy trappings and cheap ornaments, 
and his canvass exhibition of a few an- 
imals and much low vulgarity, attract- 
ed some hundred boys in the streets, 
and as many idlers from the country. 
The convention, though titled the 
‘*Eleventh Annual State Convention,” 
drew together from different parts of 
Connecticut and adjoining States, forty- 
five representative men and women of 
the spiritualistic community. 

The particular object of the conven- 
tion itis difficult to determine, unless it 
be to publish to the world the mucb- 
lauded progress in belief and practice 
which they, as a community claim, in 
recent years, to have made. Certain 
it is, society does net present at this 
time a more noteworthy illustration of 
the truth of those inspired words, ‘ evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and 
worse, deceiving and being deceived,” 
than do these vaunting progressionists. 
Beginning with the simple belief of 
conscious communication with the 
spirits of the departed, and of ocular 
demonstrations of such communication, 
they have gone on augmenting their 
fanaticism until it has become madden- 
ing infatuation ; and to that infatuation 
they have added a rejection of the 
Bible, the abrogation of Christian 
laws and customs, and the vilest form 
of freeloveism, till it would seem they 





pause not on the brink of any cesspool 


Chicago, are 
ponents-of spiritualism — and Il know 
not where we can look for exponents 
either more authoritative or mure relia- 
ble — then that |spiritudlism) bears | be> 


fore the world, and boldly avows, the 









now standing; and they who are lea 
ing in that direction, underthe fascina- 
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following characteristics : — 

1. Itis the starkest form of infidelity 
among the public avowals that distin- 
guish our times. Mr. Higgins, of New 
Jersey, a leading apostle of this faith, 
advocated in a strong speech at Chi- 
cago, a change in the name of the as- 
sociation or society. *‘We ought,” 
says he, ** no longer to call ourselves, 
or to be called, Spritwalisis; we ought 
to call ourselves and to be called what 
we really are, anti-Christians.” The 
president of the convention held in this 
place, has long and strenuously advo- 
cated a change of name, from that of 
‘“« Spiritualists’ Convention,” to that of 
**Liberal League.” They avow their 
readiness and desire to fraternize with 
all classes. of disbelievers in Christianity, 
in pushing forward the reform of so- 
ciety — which simply means to rid 
themselves of Christian laws and cus- 
toms. One will not hear in an asso- 
ciation of skeptical scientists, or in a 
club of atheists, sentiments more ab- 
horrent to religious thought and feel- 
ing, than he will hear atone of these 
conventions, 

2. Spiritualism, having no scientific 
basis on which it rests, and expressing 
itself in no well defined form of belief 
or creed, produces, developes, or fos- 
ters the wildest delusions. The pres- 
ent century has not furnished anything 
equaling it in this regard; and it may 
be questioned if history ean furnish an- 
other such wide-spread combination of 
mental stupefaction, imaginative hal- 
lucination, and spiritual deception. As 
a small morceau, indicative of the spir- 
itual pabulum on which these persons 
feast, we give part of a speech made 
at this conveation by a gentleman from 
the city of New York, who seemed to 
speak e2z-cathedra: ‘*‘ Yhave been hon- 
ored,” says he, ‘‘ for several weeks past 
by converse with a very distinguished 
person. He lived in the world many 
centuries before man was created, 
while everything was yet in the gas- 
eous state. He gave an account of the 
creation very different from that found 
in the Bible,” etc. He said that same 
person informed him that the world 
was progressing from the physical to 
the spiritual, and would so progress 
until there would be no body interfer- 
ing with the communication of spirits — 
that that condition of things already 
existed on some of the planets — that 
on the planet Herschel, for instance, 
there were no bodies, only spirits. This 
same person, he affirmed, was in com- 
munication with the Lord Jesus Christ 
when He was on earth, and spoke 
through Him all Christ is supposed to 
have uttered; also that he inspired the 
apostles, and now is in communication 
with a man living in Rhode Island. To 
the utterance of such impious fancies 
men of mind and culture, who had 
beenin the fellowship of a Puritan 
Church for more than a score of years, 
listened with apparent delight. There 
was not a word or expression of dis- 
sent to sentiments and vagaries of that 
kind. To what an extent must the 
leaven of delusion have worked in 
those minds - 

3. Spiritualism is in this country the 
most dangerous foe to the family — in 
its divinely constituted relation. No 
such danger larks in the community 
system at Onedia, N. Y., or in Mor- 
monism at Salt Lake City. The seniti- 
ments of Woodhull and Claflin, in this 
respect, are well known. These views 
are becoming, with fearful rapidity, 
the views of the Spiritualists generally. 
Only a weak and inefficient minority 
opposed them inthe National Conven- 
tion at Chicago. Those views are un- 
blushingly maintained as the advanced 
views of the society; and Woodhull, 
Claflin and company are acknowl- 
edged as leaders. This Mr. Higgins 
from New Jersey, to whom we have 
referred, said, inthe National Conven- 
tion, and speaking from his stand-point 
consistently said, ‘‘ spiritualists having 
broken froma the bondage of the faith df 
Christianity, it is for them now to 
break from the bondage of Christian 
customs.” He referred at length to 
the marital relation, and declared that 
it was inconsistent to renounce the 
doctrines and faith of Christianity, and 
still be bound by its customs or prac- 
tices.” It may, indeed, be claimed that 
these are not ibe views of all spiritual- 
ists. True, but the point of danger is 
here: so common are those views, and 
so are they held, as advanced views in 
the system, and so naturally are they 
the outgrowth of that system, that no 
family of the whole communion is safe 
in its marital relation. 

It is fortunate for society that so ex- 
tensively spiritualism is at length tak- 
ing off its own mask, and is appearing 
in its undisguised character. It is one 
of those forms of fanaticism which, 
**to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 
Let it have the name it covets, the dis- 
tinction it has gained, and everywhere 
be branded ** anti-Christianily !” Then 
its attacks on the churches will not be 
covert ones ; then it will no longer have 
the garb of religion, or in its name 
play such fantastic tricks; then they 
who have unwittingly been caught in 
its meshes, may, if they will, see the 





ruin, on the brink of which they are 


and ‘‘nation” are of course political, 
while “ South” and “ Southern” are 
of course religious. We then havea 
political camp-meeting in this national 
institution, and a religious confederacy 
in a certain ‘‘ Southern” institution of 
the past. Some friend should call this 
Southern [religious] editor’s attention 
to a Yankee contrivance, called a dic- 
tionary. 

It is truly national, No local lines 
circumscribe its efforts, and no local 
interests absorb its care. Its influence 
is felt to-day from ocean to ocean 
across our continent, and from the great 
Lakes to Key West and the Rio Grande. 
But in the comprehensiveness of its 
design, the catholicity of its spirit, the 
scope of its influence, and the large 
heartedness of its originators and pro- 
moters, it is more than national] — it is 
truly cosmopolitan. But it will never 
do to call it by snch a name, Our un- 
dictionaried neighbor of the Holston 
Methodist, would see in this nothing 
less than an absolute monarchy ; for if 
‘* national” means “* political,” ‘“cos- 
mopolitan” can mean nothing less than 
monarchical. 

NORTHERN. 

The writer above quoted further 
says, ‘*the northern preachers, as a 
matter of course, do nearly. all the 
preaching.” Well, brother Price, 
what of that? What could be more 
fitting? That is their business here — 
the purpose for which they came. And 
your attempt to use this fact to preju- 
dice their brethren here against them 
will be a failure. They not only came 
for this purpose, but are abundantly 
able to do it. They are workmen *‘ that 
need not to be ashamed.” They do 
most of the preaching, not only asa 
matter of course, but as a matter of 
necessity. They came to promote a 
specialty, and it is necessary to suecess 
that there be unity in the teachings upon 
that specialty. Some very good preach- 
ers have very confused ideas upon that 
subject; hence, ** good generalship” 
demands caution in the matter of invi- 
tations to preach, and ‘‘ good sense ” 
will every time say amen to sucha 
course. 

YANKEE. 


To the unlettered Southern mind this 
term is the embodiment of all the pos- 
sibilities of the human race in the di- 
rection of meanness. Last year this 
amiable editor announced to his read- 
ers that the object of the National 
Camp-meeting was to ‘* preach Yankee 
Sanctification” (1 quote from memory, 
but this is in substance his declaration). 
What a man capable of such an utter- 
ance knows about Yankee sanctifica- 
tion, or any other kind of santification, 
[think it would puzzle even a Yankee 
to guess. | am afraid a sad disappoint- 
ment awails him and his brethren of 
like spirit. 1 think the sequel will 
prove to the most obstinate that God 
has ‘‘ put no difference between us and 
them, purifying their hearts by faith” 
(Acts xv. 9.) Ithink our home in the 
sunny South gives us no monopoly of 
the gift of salvation. 

The above terms are the four strings 
of the little editorial instrument at 
Morristown, Tenn., upon which any 
tune can be played necessary to 
awaken the baggst and lowest preju- 
dices of the illiterate among its con- 
stituency. But while the editor was 
fiiddling to the prejudices of the baser 
sort, some who ‘*‘ were more noble than 
than those of Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of 
mind,” were at the camp-meeting, 
drinking in the catholicity of its spirit 
and sharing the baptism of its power. 

The National Camp-meeting is a suc- 
cess everywhere, and the South is no 
exception tothe rule. It has now been 
held two years in succession upon, the 
same ground, at Inskip Station, four 
miles from Knoxville, Tennessee.— 
Both meetings were scenes of great 
spiritual power. Wesley himself re- 
cords nothing more marvelous. The 
attendance was large — very large for 
this country, and the order perfect. All 
the denominations in the vicinity were 
well represented in the congregations, 
and also in the responses to the appeal 
for funds to meet the expenses of the 
occasion. 

Probably about one hundred and 
fifty professed sanctification, and about 
half that number professed to be con- 
verted; and a large number of beliey- 
ers of all denominations were greatly 
strengthened and quickened in the di- 
vine life. 

In the South the National Camp- 
meeting is a reconstructing as well as 
an evangelizing agency. It has done 
much in East Tennessee to break down 
prejudice and ill feeling against north- 
ern people and northern institutions. 
A portion of both the secular and re- 
ligious press persist in their efforts to 
keep up the impression that every- 
thing northern, or national, is political. 
Perhaps these editors don’t know any 
better; but the people who attend a 
National Camp-meeting soon learned 
better. They have sense enough to 
see that these men are not politicians 
atall, but men of God, faithful mes- 





engers of the cross, and Christian gen- 


South,says, “this ‘camp-meet-" 
ame...tt National” 
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Jemen of the highest type.- In all my 
acquaintance with men, I have never 






points and centres of influence, have 
no doubt, would save the United States 
government $100,000. 

As areligious and missionary agency, 
‘thé National 'Camp-meeting has done 








has greatly increased the aggregat 
spiritual life and power in the churches 
of East. Tennesee. It has shown the 
ministry of this country a type of min- 
isterial efficiency unkncwn to them be- 
fore. It has acquainted both the niin- 
istry and people with methods and 
measures that, if rightly applied, will 
be a powet' for good in this country. It 
has coitributed directly to the increase 
of the membership of most if not all 
the churches represented in the taber- 
nacle service. This is particularly truce 
of the Methodist Episcopal church ; and 
I have no doubt that $2,000, expended 
as above indicated, would accomplish 
more for that church in immediate and 
direct results, than any $5,000 of mis- 
sionary money that will be expended in 
the South in the usual way in the next 
twelve months. 

God bless the National Camp-meet- 
ing Association; and may its power 
for good never be less, but may it con- 
stantly be increased, until 

“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journies run.” 
Athens, Tenn., Sept., 1873. 








A RADICAL BISHOP PRACTICING 
HIS OWN PREACHING. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. FLOOD. 

When ‘Gilbert Haven,” editor of 
Zion's HERALD, was elected one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the conservatives in the 
churches were surprised, while the 
radicals among reformers and in po- 
litical circles could hardly believe the 
report, simply because they knew that 
men of positive views on live issues, 
fully expressed by tongue and pen, 
were not in favor with the people at 
election hours. The people have al- 
ways read views in advance of their 
positions on questions of reform, to 
gratify curiosity and to know what they 
were coming to; but to elect one of 
the most radical of ministers and edi- 
tors to an office pronounced from the 
beginning conservative in its workings 
as well as demands upon the incum- 
bent, was a departure more radical 
than the man lifted to fillit. This is 
especially true if we remember that 
this election was made by both laymen 
and ministers, and very largely by the 
laymen. 

More than a year has passed since 
this election, and things move on as 
before. Not a wheel in the church 
machinery has been broken; no minis- 
ter has been injured in reputation, or 
suffered from this new type of Bishop; 
no conference schism comes from his 
supervision; no churches are rent and 
torn by his appointments; and in that 
part of the work where the ‘‘ vexed 
question” rises into prominence, anx- 
ious fears are being quieted by the fact 
that the firmness of the Bishop, tem- 
pered with kindness, enables him to 
apply his views in his intercourse with 
the people pleasantly, always lcaving 
union and harmony in the wake of his 
travels. A few facts coming under my 
own observation will show how the 
well-known views, which long ago put 
on the form of convictions in the Bish- 
op’s mind, are used in his personal 
relations to the colored people, as 
he visits their homes, schools, and 
churches. 

Bishop Haven was announced to 
lecture on Mexico in the white Meth- 
odist church in Nashville, Tennessee, 
May 31. Colored people are not ex- 
pected to attend a white Church here. 
But this was an extraordinary occasion. 
The colored people wanted to hear their 
‘* friend.” About seventy-five of them, 
from Fisk University, came marching 
into the church, together with Presi- 
dent Spence, and were seated, to the 
disgust of two white men (who left the 
house), but to the satisfaction of the 
Bishop, who gave them a reception 
and shook hands all round at the close 
of the lecture. 

An excellent minister of the white 
sort, a Southerner by birth and educa- 
tion, was asked why he did not take 
the Presiding Eldership of a colored 
district. His reply was, ‘‘I married a 
Southern lady; and if I should take 
that office, I would be obliged to stop 
with colored families, to eat with them, 
and sleep in their houses; and my 
father-in-law would never admit me to 
his house afterwards.” It was just 
twenty-four hours after this conversa- 
tion that this minister sat down to tea, 
with the Bishop and two other white 
ministers, at a colored family’s table. 
The man of the house had lived in 
Africa eighteen years. 

The Civil Rights Bill has passed in 
Mississippi; but it is a great deal like 
the prohibitory law in most of the New 
England States. It is not very gener- 
ally enforced, and the white man who 
tries to enforce it cannot expect the 
white people to appreciate his loyalty 
to law. It was at an early hour one 
morning in June, that the Bishop took 
the train at Jackson, Mississippi, for 
Vicksburg, accompanied by the Presid- 
ing Elder of the Jackson District. He 
is a large man, intellectual and pious, 
and a great favorite with the Governor 
and officials at the State House; but he 
is black! On the railroads the colored 





people ride in a car by themselves. 






much for this part of the country. It 
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‘‘ We had better go into another car,” 
the Bishop said, as they took the trai. 
d his companion, ‘“‘ we are 
that yet in Mississippi.” The 
as.seated, and rode in the col- 
e’s car to Vicksburg. 
Methcdist Episcopal Church 
ly is composed of colored peo- 
the pastor is a colored man. 
he Bishop at the depot, and 
thé¥ all went to the colored hotel, where 


and waiters, and everybody in it and 
around it were colored, except a few 
whites on the opposite side of the 
street, who looked on in fitter as/nish- 
ment to see white men stopping at that 





lations with colored men in a hack, 
looking after Methodist work and other 
matters of interest. pide 

There is a very good Southern hotel 
kept at the depot in Jaekson, the pro- 
prietor of which endured a great trial 
at the hour for tea, the next day after 
the Bishop was in Vicksburg. . Messrs. 
Scott and Johnson, the colored minis- 
ters, appeared in this; hotel as the 
Bishop’s guests. Brother Johuson in- 
troduced the Bishop to the proprietor. 
The Bishop asked him if these gentlemen 
eould be served with him at the tea- 
table. ‘* Yes, sir,” was the prompt re- 
ply; ‘*step in!” The clerk took them 
back into the extreme end of the dining- 
hall, behind a sereen, and seated them 
at a board dressed with a dark-colored 
table-cloth — knives and forks and 
dishes all arranged for colored people. 
Some white gentlemen standing in the 
office, smiled blandly, as though they 
enjoyed the joke. But behind the 
screen the Bishop said, ‘‘ brethren, do 
you know what this means?” ‘* Yes.” 
** Well,” said he, ‘‘ let us sit out there,” 
pointing to a table in the centre of the 
dining-hall, with a white cover and 
other furnishing for white people. 
‘* No, no,” remonstrated Brother John- 
son; ‘‘we are not up to that yet.” 
** Yes we are; come!” And the Bish- 
op with his brethren were seated in the 
open hall. The clerk was called, but 
he refused to serve the company. The 
proprietor was asked for, but nobody 
would call him. The Bishop went out 
to the office; then on to the piazza, and 
found him. The case was explained 
thus: ‘*I did not thrust myself upon 
you; I asked if those colored gentle- 
men could be served at your tables 
with me, and you said they could. I 
only ask for such treatment as other 
people receive in your house.” The 
proprietor hastened in and ordered his 
servants to wait upon the gentlemen 
where they were sitting. The pleasant 
faces of the white gentlemen in the 
office were suddenly clothed with an 
expression of unwonted sourness. 

We should suppose that in New York 
city the vestiges of this kind of treat- 
ment towards gentlemen of color were 
buried; but even here they are yet to 
be found. An educated, polite, well- 
dressed and good-looking colored man 
accompanied the Bishop into the Grand 
Union depot for dinner; but the waiter 
refused to serve a gentleman of color. 
The Bishop was ,weary and hungry; 
but he has been stopped so often when 
about to commence eating with his 
** guests,” that he accepted the situation 
like a philosopher and Christian, and 
said, ‘‘then J can’t be served here ei- 
ther;” and he wasn’t; for they ate 
their dinner that day in another place. 

These are but a few of a multitude 

of instances that might be cited in the 
Bishop’s life, where his public teach- 
ings have governed him in his private 
intercourse with this people. The 
practice of eating with colored people, 
sleeping in their houses, riding in a 
hack, walking on the streets, convers- 
ing and corresponding with them, and 
all this in the midst of the white people 
of the South, costs a man trials, ex- 
posures to danger, and conflicts un- 
known in the peaceful society of the 
North. A man is ostracised there if he 
is known to entertain Northern views 
of the colored people or the war. The 
editors of our papers, presidents and 
teachers of our schools, preachers of 
the gospel, as well as the laymen in 
our churches, are all cut off from the 
privileges of the white society of the 
South — exiled for their loyalty to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and to 
the government. 
- To make the Southern people our 
friends, we must surrender; and that 
means defeat, all through our work. 
It means, close up your churches; call 
back your school-teachers; give us 
back the slaves; and approve, by word 
at least, the Southern Confederacy. 
These will admit a man to Southern 
society. 

But the hope of the South isin the 
colored people; and if the Bishops and 
officials of the Church take hold to lift 
them up in culture and religion, we 
may expect to see the South redeemed. 
Any other course will bring us defeat 
and shame. 

Keene, N. H., July 24, 1873. 








Our Social Meeting. 


This article will probably exhaust 
** SIMON, THE NIGGER.” 


Your critic, ‘‘X,” tries a hit at a 
preacher at Old Orchard Camp-meet- 
ing, who, as he says, ** to emphasize 
the humiliation of Christ, remarked 
that a nigger was good enough to bear 
the cross!” The expression was used 
by the preacher as a quotation, and he 
was aware that Simon was said to be 
the father of Alexander and Rufus — 
very respectable men, doubtless, speak- 
ing the ‘ language of the wealthy and 
educated,” — especially Alexander, the 
coppersmith! What their complexion 
was, we are not sure; but even had the 
fathers been a negro, the sons might 
have been white, by what Henry Clay 
called the “inevitable laws of popula- 
tion ”— a result sometimes seen in the 
southern part of our own country. 

But about Simon—who and what 
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the proprietor and his wife, boarders 


3 4 : "3 ¥ ? 
Sted Matthew calls Him *©& “man 
of Cyrene. «Mark and Luke say, 
‘* They compel ove Simon, # Cyrenian, 
passing by, coming oat-of the country, 
to bear the cross.” The term ‘ Cyre- 
nian,” signifies one native born, not a 
«* Hellenist —a Jew, spéaking Greek, 
the language of the wealthy and edu- 
cated,” We have the facts, that though 
(perhaps speaking critically) not a 
n ,»he was ia’ native-born African, 
and belonged to the black race, though 
not so dark-Skinned as those living in 
the southern part.of Africa, We have 
the fact that he was compelled to bear 
the cross, an insult they would not have 
dared offer a Roman soldier, or a 
wealthy educated Jews +» 

Opposed to these’ facts, we have the 
unsupported . assertions,,.of)** X,” that 
Simon. was. a Hellenist, a Jew —that 


hotel; “The day was spent in perambu-|',, spoke the Greek; and as this was 


the language of the wealthy and edu- 
cated, of course he was Wealthy and ed- 
ucated! ‘He asserts that Sitnon resided 
in an old Greek city, where his country- 
men had numbers and position, and his 
complexion was tlie same as that of 
Christ: and other Jews;,and that he, 
with his sons, occupied astanding in so- 
eiety far from menial. What “ X.” 
finds in ‘‘ the narrative, or in collateral 
history,” to support his assertions that 
‘‘ Simon lived in an old Greek city,” 
etc., we have no idea, as “*Oyrenian ” 
signifies nationality, and not residence, 
standing or complexion. . The Cyreni- 
ans were Africans. “a 
OLD ORCHARD. 


Our Book Cable, 


Dodd & Mead, of New York have: made 
the following addition to their  ubliecations: 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE, by Hesba 
Stretton, an English writer, whose name 
has already appeared upon some of the most 
successful republications of Sanday-school 
houses in this country. PETER Stvy- 
VESANT, THE LAST DUTCH GOVERNOR OF 
NEw AMSTERDAM, by J. 8. C, Abbott. Tl- 
lustrated. This is an admirable yolume for 
young readers—a veritable history, with 
the charm of romance. “It is the third of a 
fine series of yolumes, publishing by this 
firm, under the geheral title: of AMERICAN 
PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS. The: present 
volume hag an attractive subject, and gives a 
fine scope’ for the free» pen of its author. 
CROOKED PLaces; a Story of Struggles 
and Hopes, by Edward Garrett. The Scotch 
lady, who has chosen this masculine title, 
writes with much quiet grace, portraying 
daily Christian life, amid more than average 
trials aud triumpbs, in a very successful 
manner. AGAINST THE STREAM; A Story 
of a Heroic Age in England. It is enough 
to say for this beautifully published volume, 
that it is from the pen of the accomplished 
authoress of ** The Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily.’ It pictures the heroic struggles of 
William Wilberforce and his co-laborers in 
Great Britain for the abolition of slavery. It 
isa wholesome and interesting book. 











ROMAN KaLsBris; His Adventures by Sea 

and Shore. Translated from the French of 
Hector Malot, by Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, 
with 46 illustrations, Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. For sale in Boston by W. H. 
Piper & Co. This isa very French volume 
of strange and amusing adyentures by land 
and sea, in cities and forests; and all in- 
tended to teach that “ the man who makes 
money his god is the most unhappy of mor- 
tals; while the benevolent man, who lives 
to do good, passes to his grave, loved, hon- 
ored, and peaceful.” 
Ginn Brothers, Boston, haye added to their 
list of the best academic text-books, the third 
series of the portable edition of the PLays 
OF SHAKESPEARE. It has the additional 
value of the introduction and notes of Rev. 
Henry N. Hudson. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Some little time since, E. J. Hall & Son, of 
New York, published a small volume of 
poems, which immediately took the popular 
funcy, and passed through several editions. 
It was the production of Henry Timrod, a 
poet, whose reputation had hitherto been 
almost entirely at the South, his home being 
in South Carolina. The poems were marked 
by much feeling, and though in general very 
short, displayed considerable power and 
grace of style. Timrod was a strong sym- 
pathizer with the South during the Rebel- 
lion, and many of his poems breathe a spirit 
which is far from being ‘ reconstructed.” 
He died in October, 1867, utterly broken- 
hearted, bis hopes, aspirations, and fortunes 
having been ruined by the war.’ Paul H. 
Hayne, himself a poet of mark, has written 
a most interesting and appreciative notice of 
his life, which is published in connection 
with the poems. —— “ Obristianity, the 
Science of Manhood,” by Minot Judson 
Savage, is a recent work aimivg to remove 
some of the new objections which are being 
raised by the present school of skeptics. 
The author does not attempt to reconcile 
science and religion, to explain miracles, or 
smooth over alleged discrepancies, but tries 
toshow that Christianity is the only religious 
system ever adyanced which meets the 
needs of a noble manhood, and that this is 
the surest and best ground on which to pre- 
sent the evidences for the truth of Cbris- 
tianity. —— The new novel, by Madame 
Schwartz, lately published by Porter & 
Coates, is entitled “‘ The Son of the Organ- 
grinder.” —— Rev. Charles Kingsley, the 
* muscular Christian,” wil] visit this coun- 
try shortly after Christmas, He comes not 
to lecture, but “ to spend a few months in 
secing with my own eyes your wonderful 
country and people.”” —— Thoreau, the poet- 
naturalist, was a most ardent lover of na- 
ture, eyen in its most silent and trackless 
depths. The only part of Boston which 
pleased him was the end of Long Wharf, 
where he occasionally went to catch the 
saltest whiff of the sea, the rest of the city 
being, as he said, “all barrels’? —— Prof. 
Bascom, of Williams College, has prepared 
a ** Philosophy of Rhetoric,’ which has re- 
cently been published by Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. Itis a valuable text-book for 
college use, and has already met with con- 
siderable success in supplanting the older 
treatises on the subject. Robert Carter & 
Brothers are to issue, this fall,a number of 
valuable commentaries on various portions 
of the Bible. They are as follows: “ The 
Argument of the Book of Job Unfolded,” by 
Dr. Green, Professor of Hebrew in Prince- 
ton Seminary; *‘ The Church in the House; 
A Series of Lessons on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles,’ by Rev. Dr. Arnot, of Edinburgh; 
“ Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy 
Scripture,” by Rev. Donald Fraser; the 
third volume of Dr. Oswald Dyke’s Lectures 
on the *‘ Sermon on the Mount;” and the 
third volume of Dr. Ryle’s “ Notes on 
John.” ——Henry Holt & Co.,who have 
promised for so long M. Taine’s “ Tour in 
the Pyrenees,” will shortly issue the work, 
crowded with 250 illustrations by Doré. The 
same firm have ulso nearly ready a splendid 
edition of Taine’s *‘ English Literature,” in 
four volumes. The Sbah of Persia kept, 
during his recent visit to Europe, a‘ Jour- 
nal of Travel.” The copyright of this in- 
teresting royx] work bs recently been pur- 











chased by a firm of London publishers, w0 
will shortly issue it. 
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MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT, 


Rey. R. W. ALLEN, EDITOR. 


All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” — NuM. xiv. 21. 
Rev. Wa. TAYLor In Inp1A. — This 
great evangelist in India writes as fol- 
lows to a friend in Australia: — 


“« Poona, the capital of the great Mah+ 
ratta nation, is 118 miles from Bombay. 
I am now on my seventh visit here, alter- 
nating with Bombay within the last 
two and a half months. We have had 
over one hundred sinners converted to 
God, and in the last fortnight I have 
organized a Methodist Episcopal Chareh 
of sixty candidates for membership, 
and we are marching along under the 
Captain of our salvation. Our infant 
Church in Poona is composed of young 
‘Hindu Britons’— people born here, 
and fully identified with this country, 
the natives and their language, with a 
small sprinkling of English and Seotch- 
men — in all making a powerful Church. 
We have secured ‘ Kite Castle,’ a spa- 
cious house, on the best site possible, 
for $25 per month, as long as we may 
want it, as our central preaching place. 
I say central, for we preach in many 
places, far and near. Our two young 
missionaries, Fox and Norton, have not 
yet arrived, but are due in a fortnight. 
One of them will be stationed at Poona, 
where we have a home waiting for him 
at Dr. Thomas’, where I am now stop- 
ping. 

‘* The Doctor is a very learned man; 
was for years a missionary of the Free 
Church of Scotland in Bombay, but lo- 
cated some years agé to become a prin- 
cipal in a Parsee college in Bombay. 
At this time he is ‘ railway magistrate’ 
in Poona, at a salary of $300 per month. 
Though not connected with any Church 
for some years, he has maintained a 
good Christian character, and has never 
ceased to preach. At our meetings God 
gave him new light and life, and now 
he is an earnest Methodist class-leader 
and local preacher. He offers to give 
a home to an itinerant to the end of the 
chapter. —Our Board, in their prudence, 
have sent us two men. Including my- 
self, we shall have five itinerants in the 
field next month, and the Lord will 
raise up more men here so fast that we 
may not ask for many more from home. 
We could have put the six men ordered 
in self-sustaining stations, if we could 
have got them. At our recent love- 
feast at Bombay we had the sacrament 
at the opening, and 148 partook of it, 
and in a little more than an hour 63 
persons stood up and bore a clear tes- 
timony for Jesus. Souls are being 
saved in Bombay every week, just as 
at the first.” 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. — Twenty- 
four missionaries have recently left for 
foreign mission work under the Amer- 
ican Board, or will leave within a few 
weeks. Twenty of these are new re- 
cruits, and but five are veterans return- 
ing to their fields. The twenty-four 
are to be distributed as follows: Four 
are for North China, two for South 
China, four for Japan, three for West- 
ern Turkey, two for Bulgaria, one for 
Central Turkey, four for Madura, one 
for Mahratta, one for Ceylon, and two 
for Austria. In all, forty-four men and 
women have been sent out by the Board 
during the year, or are about to leave 
the country. 


CHEERING NEws FRoM INDIA. — The 
Friend of India contains some impor- 
tant information respecting the mission 
work in India. At nearly all points the 
work was advancing with encouraging 
success. The Assam mission is enjoy- 
ing a good revival interest. Rev. Dr. 
Ward reports an increase of member- 
ship. Rev. Dr. Bronson, of Nowgong, 
speaks of considerable prosperity. In 
the Methodist department of the work, 
a rich spiritual harvest is gathered. 
An Englishman recently converted, be- 
longing to the government service, and 
familiar with the language of the na- 
tives, has been laboring as a local 
preacher for the past year, and his la- 
bors have been attended with the divine 
blessing, and have resulted in the con- 
version of at least forty souls. And 
though receiving from government 
$2,100, with a prospect of increased 
pay, he is very anxious to be released 
from his present position, and enter 
upon the work in the India Mission Con- 
ference. The gospel is achieving won- 
ders in India. 


Cuina. — Bishop Alford has contrib- 
uted a valuable paper to The Mission 
Field, in which he gives his personal 
knowledge of China and the missionary 
work there. The following thoughts 
in his communication are important 
and suggestive : — 


‘* Mission work in China is sound 
and real. As for numbers, had our 
missionaries thought: fit to baptize in- 
discriminately, and to admit to holy 
communion without examination, the 
number of professing Christians in our 
China missions might have amounted 
to ten times what it is. But applicants 
were tested, and they only who gave 
marks of pure motives, of true repent- 
ance, and of sincere conversion were 
accepted. 

“The work is a growing work, 
growing generally in proportion to the 
strength and efficiency of the mission- 
ary agency. It is wonderful how the 
Foochow mission has expanded through 
the country districts; so that we can 
number, under the charge of two Eu- 
ropean missionaries and one native 
missionary clergyman at Foochow, 
eighteen branch stations within a radi- 
us of about a hundred miles. Foochow, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Pekin need 
more missionaries. And I believe that, 
if we would hold the ground, extension 
Isa necessity. Retrogression, even in 
appearance, emboldens the adversary 
(and he is ‘legion’ in China) to bestir 
himself to drive the missionary out of 
the land. 

‘‘ Without depreciating the value of 
the European agency, and gladly testi- 
lying that the European and American 
missionaries in China are generally 
men of unusual ability, judgment, and 
enterprise, let us rejoice in the native 
agents, Let us pray to God largely to 
increase the number of native clergy 
and native catechists. Europeans 
“.nnot preach as they can. Europeans 
“.nnot penetrate to the places they can 
Visit. Europeans cannot discriminate 
Chinese character as they can. Euro- 
beans cannot live on Chinese food nor 
ear Chinese climate as they do. No 


matter how long a. missionary may 
have been in China; however well he 
may be supposed to speak the language 
of his hearers; however much he may 
live like them and dress like them, 
there must ever be a great gulf — na- 
tional, at least — between an English- 
man and a Chinaman — the one a sort 
of unintelligible mystery to the other. 
The Chinese need a Chinese ministry. 
Englishmen cannot, in their own per- 
sons, supply the need. It is our duty 
to intrust the sons of China with these 
precious gifts, even as we ourselves 
have been entrusted with them.” 








AN INTERESTING INC DEXT 0 
OLDEN TIMES. 


BY REV. W. LIVESEY. 


The recent notice given by Dr. Wood- 
ruff, of the consistent life and peaceful 
death of Franklin Skinner, late of New 
Haven, formerly of Milford, Mass., 
reminded me of an interesting incident 
connected with the conversion of an 
elder brother of his — Capt. J. Skinner, 
of Eastford, Conn. 

In the year 1831 I was stationed on 
the Thompson Circuit, along with Rev. 
R. Gould and Rey. B. Paine. At East- 
ford there was a small church, the 
joint property of the Methodists and 
Universalists, each having the right to 
occupy it one half the time; but if 
either failed, the other might have the 
use of it. A gentleman of some wealth, 
known as ‘Squire Works,” had con- 
tributed largely as a Universalist to- 
wards the erection of the church, and 
was the main supporter of that order. 
The Universalist ministers generally 
put up with him, and he paid about 
eight tenths of the expens: of their 
preaching. He and his family usually 
attended our services at the Church. 

In early winter we had some extra 
meetings, and some revival interest. 
One evening they were there, and when 
the invitation was given for seekers to 
come to the altar, his wife and daugh- 
ter were among the seekers, which so 
offended him that he left the Church 
in great anger; slamming the pew door 
with great violence. He unloosed his 
horse and got into his wagon, declar- 
ing his wife and daughter should walk 
home that night through the snow — 
about two miles. After going a short 
distance, and hearing considerable 
noise in the Church, his curiosity led 
him to stop and turn back, to see what 
was going on; and so, again hitching 
his horse, he came into the entry and 
waited the close of the meeting. His 
daughter found peace, as did some 
others, and we had a time of rejoicing. 
He allowed them to ride home with 
him, but assured them it was the last 
time he would take them to a Method- 
ist meeting. Itseemed bard, he said, 
after he had done so much to get a 
Church for Universalist preaching, his 
family should leave him and turn Meth- 
odists. His wife replied, *‘if Univer- 
salism satisfied him, he was welcome 
to it; but for herself, she wanted some- 
thing better; and if it was to be had, 
she should seek it till she found it.” 

Neither of them slept much that night, 
and towards morning she came out 
very happy in the love of Jesus. At 
first he was a good deal annoyed at it; 
but seeing so manifest a change, he re- 
lented, acknowledged the change, and 
asked her forgiveness, promised to take 
them again to meeting, and secretly 
resolved in his heart to get religion too, 
so that if Universalism failed him, re- 
ligion would save him. But he in- 
tended to keep it a profound secret, 
which he tried about four weeks, but 
with little success. His wife strongly 
suspected what was the matter, and 
informed brother Paine, who became 
anxious for the Squire, and invited him 
to take his wife and daughter toa Quar- 
terly meeting at Thompson, which he 
did on Saturday. Itso happened that I 
had to preach that evening; I took for 
a text, ‘‘ And as he was yet a coming, 
the devil threw him down and tare him.” 
Being then quite zealous, and some- 
what noisy, and a little rough, brother 
Paine became alarmed for the Squire, 
and felt sure that such preaching would 
kill him, and they would never get 
him to meeting again, At length the 


brother Paine; but before I took my 
seat, up jumped the Squire, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* I ama poor old sinner; and 
if there is any of youcan pray for me, 
I want you to. If I had heard such 
preaching when was I young, I should 
never have been an old wicked Univer- 
salist, as I have been.” 

He soon came out clear in religion, 
and invited me to come and preach in 
his house. I agreed to come the next 
Tuesday. The house was crowded with 
many of his old associates in Universal- 
ism, to hear what he would have to say. 
The power of the Lord was present to 
save, and four persons professed to find 
pardon and salvation; and that night 
Captain J. Skinner, the elder brother 
of Franklin Skinner, decided to give 
his heart o God, and went home and 
told his wife his decision. She had 
just before found the Saviour; and it 
was a matter of great rejoicing to 
her. He soon found peace, and be- 
came one o the most devoted and 
useful members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to the day of his death. 
He and the Squire, with their families, 
for years went to the house of God in 
company. Their influence is still felt, 
and their memories cherished by those 
who knew them. The old church has 
long ago gone to ruin, as very few 
Universalist sermons were preached in 
it after the Squire’s conversion. Soon 
as the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
able, they erected a new and beautiful 
chureh of their own, where the pure 
word of God was preached, and souls 
were saved and fitted for heaven. 

The Squire and family, the captain 
and his companion have long since 
passed away to the rest prepared for 





God’s saints in glory. Franklin, his 


sermon ended, to the great relief of 





brother, has followed them, May we 
all meet them there. , 








TEMPERANCE. 

A Worry Cuarity.— Until last 
Apri! there was no place in New Eng- 
land where worthy men out of employ- 
ment could find food. and shelter until 
situations could be procured for them, 
Men who, through no fault of their 
own, were penniless and friendless in 
Boston or vicinity, have had no alter- 
native except to beg or to seek shelter 
among criminals at a police station, 
Another class of men, more blamewor- 
thy, perhaps, but certainly none the less 
deserving as objects of charity, is com- 
posed of those who have been reduced 
in circumstances by indulgence in in- 
toxicating drink, but have signed the 
pledge and avowed a purpose to re- 
form, No provision was made for ci- 
ther of these classes of men until the 
opening of the Appleton Temporary 
Home, at 559 Washington Street. 
Starting in April last, without the 
pledge of a dollar toward its running 
expenses, the officers of the Home have 
been enabled, with no other resource 
than such as God has vouchsafed them 
from day to day, to care for nearly 900 
worthy and destitute men. Over 8,000 
meals and 2,500 free lodgings have 
been furnished ; employment has been 
procured for nearly 600 men out of 
work, and transportation has been sup- 
plied to 100 or more, destitute of 
money, to reach home, or places prom- 
ising them work. 

The institution is in the hands of a 
Board of Directors, composed of mem- 
bers of evangelical churches, of which 
Hon. E. G. Tileston is President. Upon 
this Board are a number of members of 
Methodist churches in the city. The 
mapagement of the institution is in the 
hands of Messrs. D. Banks McKenzie, 
superintendent, and Louis E, Charpoot, 
assistant, both of whom devote their 
time exclusively to the Home, and 
wholly without compensation. 

Upwards of $3,000 have been ex- 
pended in feeding the destitute, and the 
contributions of clothing it has dis- 
bursed have all been obtained by volun- 
tary donations, and faithfully applied. 
The demands upon the Home are daily 
growing more numerous and impera- 
tive, as winter approaches, There is 
urgent need of money, of clothing, of 
bedding, and whatever will aid us in 
the work of caring for the hundreds of 
homeless and shelterless who will claim 
our help during the winter months. 
Will the Methodists assist in this emer- 
geney by contributions of any sort suit- 
able to the purpose — contributions in 
cash, in clothing, or in food? Send 
whatever you wish to contribute to D. 
Banks McKenzie, Superintendent Ap- 
pleton Temporary Home, 559 Wash- 
ington Street. 





Young men sometimes think it pays 
to sell liquor, notwithstanding the 
conscious fact that the business is 
mean and despicable, because they see 
how readily wealth is accumulated by 
it. A young man ina fit of despond- 
ency said to his father, ‘‘ there is one 
thing I can do to make money; I can 
sell rum.” ‘ But,” said the Christian 
father, ‘‘ you wouldn’t go into.so mean 
a business as that.” The answer was, 
‘*T know it’s mean business; but if I 
get money, people will never ask how I 
got it.” 

Dr. Dio Lewis relates the follow- 
ing:—‘‘A large whiskey distiller in 
Central New York had three sons, who 
assisted their father in his nefarious 
business. None but God will ever 
know the misery of which that dis- 
tillery was the source. The distiller 
and his sons were among the victims. 
The father threw himself into @ well in 
a fit of deliriam tremens. The oldest 
son, during an attack, ‘imagined his 
tongue a snake, drew it out, bit it off, 
and bled to death. The next son, 
while suffering this horrible frenzy, 
threw himself into the well which re- 
ceived his father. The last one of the 
four, while driving a wagon-load of 
whiskey to his place in the country, 
pitched off his seat, was run over by 
the wagon, and killed. I attended the 
funeral.” 

Tempted by hope of gain, a temper- 
ate, respectable man, put up bis sign, 
REFRESHMENTS. At that time he 
had a temperate, faithful wife, and an 
interesting family of children. They 
attended the most respectable school in 
the place. A few years pass, and the 
mother is a drunkard, often delirious, 
and in her delirium fancies that she is 
bound to a chain held bySatan. The 
father is a beast, giving himself up 
without restraint to the servitude of 
appetite — bloated, profane and cruel. 
Drunken and profane as were the pa- 
rents, so the sons. Of the five, none 
escaped. Three of them died as they 
lived, and the other two are wrecks. 
The property of the family was utterly 
squandered, and the whole were re- 
duced to pauperism. Such is the his- 
tory of a once respectable family that 
dared to brave the woe which God de- 
nounces against those who put the bot- 
tle to their neighbor’s lips. Could the 
history of liquor dealers be written, it 
would be like a flaming sword to guard 
men from the perdition of grog-sellers. 
It would be like the voice of seven 
thunders, warning every young man to 
shun a business on which rests the 
curse of a righteous God. 

The German proverb says, ‘a man 
who takes soup with the devil, needs a 
long spoon.” And this is especially 
true of those engaged in occupations 
which thrive upon the ruin of their 
fellow-men. They dream of prosperi- 
ty, and count up their present gains, 
but eventually find that their soup- 
spoon was too short, and while they get 


Commercial. 





BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Oct, 13, 1873. 

FLovur— Superfine, $5.00 @ 5,50; extra, $6.50@ 
8,50; Michigan, $8.00@ 9.25; St. Louis, $8.50@ 11.50; 
Southern Flour, $6.50 @ 11.50. 

Corn— Western Mixed, 73 @76 cents; West- 
ern Yellow, 73 @ 76éc. ® bushel. 

OaTs —50 @ S63gc. B bushel, 

RYE — $1.00 @ 1.6 per bushel. 

SHORTS — $19.00 @ 20,00 @ ton. 

FINE FEED — $21,00 @ 22.00 ® ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $4.00 @ $4.50; 
Red Top, $4.50 @ 5.00 per sack; R.I. Bent, $3.25 @ 
3.75 @ bushel; Clover, 946 @ 10}gc. per lb, 

APPLES — $4.00 @ 5.00 ® bbl. 

PORK — $20.00 @ 21.00; Lard, 9@ 944¢e.; Hames, 
lle @ 12e. 

BuTTER—20 @ He. 

CHEESE — Factory, 12} @ 13c; Dairy, 0@ 00c. 

EGGs —27 @ 28 cents per doz. 

HAY — $20.00 @ 27.00 per ton. 

POTATOES — $2.00 @ 2.25 per bbl. Sweet Potatoes, 
$1,00 @5.00 @ bbl. 

BZANS—Extra Pea, $0.00 @ $3.62; 
$2.50 @ 2.75 ® bushel. 

LEMONS — $00.00 @ 14.00 ® box. 

ORANGES — $00,00@ 14.00 ® box. 

POULTRY — 18@ 24 cents ® b. 

TURNIPS — $1.00 @ 1.25 @ bushel. 

BEETS — Tic. @ $1.00 ® bushel. 

DRIED APPLES— 6 @ 10 cents @ b. 

CARROTS — $1.50 @ 1.75 @ bushel, 

CABBAGE — 8@ l0e. each, 

CRANBERRIES — $9.00 @ 11.00 @ bbl. 

ONIONS — $4.50 @ 5.00 ® bbl, 

TOMATOES — $1.25 @ 1.50 ® bush, 

MARROW SQUASH — $0.00@ 2.50 @ bbl. 

HUBBARD SQUASH — $3.00 ® bbl. 

GREEN CORN — 00 @ 20c. ® doz. 

WATERMEBLONS — 30c. @ 35c. each. 

PEARS — $00.00 @ 00,00 @ bbl. 

Grapes — Concord, 8c. @ Ib. 


REMARKS.—A fair trade for best brands of 
Flour, but ordinary grades dull. No change in 
prices at Pork houses. Beans at steady rates, 
Potatoes in large supply, and quotations slimly 
sustained. 
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Fashions Opening el 


From Smith's Mustrated Pattern Bazaar. 











172— Wwaist—Is a new and 
yy design. The back 
at sets out just enough to givea 
1360 —THE REDIN-|modest, graceful effect’ In 
-GOTE — FAMED forjany material. Allsizes, Price 
beautifying any style|of pattern and CLOTH MODEL 





of figure. 25 cts. Mailed. 
Is a complete costume with any kind of skirt. 
Doub’e-breasted and rolling: collar. Requires 
pom igs <i pe itera en cna g0ods. All 
«Price of pattern, with C : y 
ete ef P CLO tH MODEL, 50 
ye give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with eve 
a bench nth og how to put the pn 
her after being cut by tl R le 
PERFECE’ GUIDES. aT 


Immense Premiums Given! 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 
Only ONE DOLLAR a Year. 


PREMIUM to every subscriber of patterns of 
their selection to the value of One Dollar, 
Free, a in place of Patterns, you may 
choose ONE of the following beautifu: Of Chro- 
mos, viz: WHITTIER’s * BAREFOOT Boy,” 10x14 
inches; ** THE UNWELCOME VISITOR,” 13x17 inches. 
“THE MATRON,” 13x17 inches: * THE PeT LAMB,” 
14x17 inches. Two stamps must be enclosed for 
ee oneachchromo, These pictures sell readi- 
forfrom $1 to $3 each. Send two stamps ‘or 
atalogue of Styles. 

|} One Chromo Extra will be given te 
| the person who sends us three subscrib- 
sersatonetime. Twoextra for five, ete. 


““SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
or, ‘Secrets of Dressmaking,”’ 


in Ladies’ and Chi'dren’s Garments will be ready 
in a few days. Price, 10 cents. Mailed. 


Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
P. O. Box, 5055. 014 Broadway, 
320 eow New York. 





THE 


i A CHENORQS’ 
FURNACE 


THE MOST 
Healthtul, «ind Powerful Heating 





Apparatu 


Ever Constructed. 


¢@ Send for Circnlar and prices to 


EDDY, CORSE & CO., 


Troy, N. ¥. 


292e0w 


E. & G, G. Hook & Hastings, 
BOSTON. 


‘*‘ CHORUS” ORGANS $400 to $650 
For Congregational Singing — Powerful. 
‘* CHAPEL” ORGANS $600 to $1500 
For medium Churches Chapels Lodges Schools etc. 
CHURCH ORGANS $1800, Upwards 
Send stamp tor descriptive circulars for either 
Class. 


No Agents. 
28eow 








M. STEVENS & CO., No. 90 Sudbury 
e St. Bvston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tower Clocks, 


For Churches, Depots,and other Pub- 
clic Buildings. 187 eow 





Why “‘ Housekeeper’s Manual” Sells, 


A successful Agent says: “Unlike all other books, 
it has aclaim on women’s attention. A HOU-E-TO- 
HOUSE CANVASS PAYS!” $70.00 in one week 
was made by a single agent. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


For terms and territory, apply toJ.B. FORD &CO., 
at. York, Boston, Chicago and San Franscisco. 





> $75 to $250 a month, Sarwan: 


© mate, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

2 COMMON SENSE FAMILY S* WING MA- 

- CHINE. This Machine will stitcb, hem. fell, 

tuck, quilt,cord, bind, braid and embroider in 

= a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 

ly licen 

will pay $1000 for any machine that will sewa 

2 stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
~ 


, 


and warranted for five years. We 


than ours. It makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
S We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month and 
expenses, or a commission from which twice 
a: that amount can be made. AddressSECOMB & 
CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, LIl.; 
or St. Louis, Mo. ® + 321 





LADY AGENTS 


Wanted to introduce our celebrated Rubber Goods 

for ladies’ and children’s wear. They sell rapidly,and 

give ect satisfaction. Active nts can realize 

small fortunes, Send for our lilustrated catalogue, 
ERLE RUBBE 


Address o9 
321 90 Chambers S8t., New York. 





ANTED —A few more men who can come 
well recommended to take orders for ** Zell’s 
Popular Encyclopedia.” Over forty thousand 
copies are already ordered, and not one filth of the 
territory canvassed. Sold complete or in parts, so 
that all can bay it. Invaluable to the people, and a 
fortune to good agents. 
HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Coun., 
Publishers, New England Office. 





E PARK. This beautiful town offerte 
rare inducements to poms wishing to locate 
near Boston, A number of nice estates for sale by 


WILDER & HOLWAY, 


216 3 Tremont Row. 


per day! Agents wanted! Ali 
classes of working people, of ei- 
ther sex, young or old, make 
more money at work for us in 


moments, or all the time, than at any- 








the soup, the devil gets them. 


‘ir 
thing else. Particulars free, Address G. Stinson & 
Co.. Eartiand, Maine, 197 


BRYANT: & STRATTON COLLEGE, 


Boston, Mass. 


Course of Study, Commercial and Common 
English branches. Students received at any time 
when there are vacancies. Catalogue and Report 
for 1873, farnished on application. t 

Office 554 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

302 Hi. E. HIBBARD, Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
. College of Liberal Arts. 


Candidates for admisson to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfleld Street, 
atl0 A, M., September 17. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of 
the College on the same conditions as-gentlemen. 

For circular, or additional information, address 

J. W. LINDSAY, Dean of the Faculty, 
281 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








College of Music 
OF 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction under eminent masters, and with the 
best collateral advantages, for advanced music 
students. Musical degrees conferred upon those 
who complete the prescribed course. The College 
Year September M4, 1873. For circulars 
or information, address EBEN TOURJEE, Dean 
of the Faculty, Boston, Mass. 277 








Smith College for Young Women, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Thts College will be d for the recepti 
students on the second Thursday in September, 1875- 
The course of studies, occupying four years, will 
be fully equivalent to that in our best New England 
colleges for young men. 

Candidates for admission to the lowest class will 
be examined in Arithmetic, Geography, the con- 
struction of the English Language, general outlines 
of History, the Latin ard Greek Grammars, the 
Cataline of Sallust, seven orations of Cicero, the 
first six books of Virgil’s Aineid, three books of 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, two books of Homer’s Iliad, 
Algebra to Quadratic Equations, and two books of 
Geometry. 

For circulars or information apply tothe Presi- 
dent REV. L. CLARK SEELYE, AMHERST. Mass, 
or tothe Secretary of the Trustees, J. M.GREENE, 
LOWELL, MAS8s. 822 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


PROFESSORS. 


HON. GEORGE 8. HILLARD, LL. D., DEAN 
Contracts; Sg - and Agency. ; 
HON. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. D., Criminal 
Law; Baitiments, and Sales. 


LECTURERS. 


Hon. HENRY W. PAINE, LL. D., Real Property, 
Wills and Administracions to be announced. 

FRANCIS WHARTON, LL. D., Conflict of Laws, 

Hon. DWIGHT FosTER, Lquity. | 

Hon, CHARLES T. RUSSELL, Evidence and Ad- 
miralty; Pleadiny and Practice. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL. D., Medical Jurisprudence. 

N. ST. JOHN GuEEN, LL. B., Torts. _ 

MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, M. A., Bills and Notes; 
Insurance; and Estoppel. 

Hon. EDWARD L, PIERCE, Corporations. 


The next Term of this School will commence the 
first Wednesday of October next, and continue till 
the first or June following. The rate of tuition will 
be $100 for the first year, and $50 for each subsequent 
year. Members of the bar admitted on one-half 
the above rates. The lectures will be delivered at 
Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
For farther information or Circulars, apply to 


FRANCIS A. PERRY, Secretary, 


81 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
275 eow 


LECTURER. 


The undersigned is prepared to make engage- 
ments to lecture during the coming season. Sub- 
jects: * Eloquence and The Orators,” “ Elements 
of Success,” Popular Errors and Popular Ten- 
dencies,” and others. I am permitted to refer 
the folloving gentlemen, well known in literary 
circles: Stacy Baxter, Professor of Elocution, 13 
Tremont Row, Boston; Henry C. Hayden, Public 
Reader and Lecturer, 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 
B. v. Palmer, Esq., of the Boston Herald, 


[From the Boston Journal, Oct, 2d, 1872.) 


MR. EmERsSON’s LECTURE.—D. L. Emerson, 
Esq., of Calitornia, lectured in Tremont Temple 
on Monday evening on “The World’s Greatest 
Orators.” ‘The subject of the lecture was treated 
in an able manner, evincing a vast amount of 
research and preparation. 

For further particular- send for acircular, or ad- 
dress D. L. EMERSON, 167 Tremont Street, Boston. 
317 eow 


LILLIPUT AMONG the GULLIVERS. 


A Lecture Romance by Rev. J. Benson Hamilton. 
Descriptive of the “Haps and the Mishaps,” 
of the Methodist Itinerancy. 

















“This Lecture varies the usual course of essays 
on standard topics, and Lecture Committees and 
audiences will find it a refreshing novelty. 

It is astory of rich veins of wit, actual_ experi- 
ences. and fresh information, and Mr. Hamliton 
tells itin a manner as original, entertaining and 
satisfactory as is the matter itself. 

CHAS, H TAYLOR, 
Editor Boston Daily Globe, 


* He has perfect articulation, good style of de- 
livery, and possesses rare powers of description 
and mimicry. His vivacity and versatility enable 
him to enchain his audience from beginning to end. 
His style of oratory and native ability cannot fail 
to win for him a reputation of no low degree.” 

Coshocton, (Ohio) Democrat. 
Address J. BENSON HAMIL*ON, New England Lit- 
erary and Musical Bureau, 36 Bromfield St., 
24 Boston. 





Boston Lead Co. 


(INCORPORATED IN 1829,] 


J, H. CHADWICK & CO., Agents. 


OFFICE 22, 24, and 26 OLIVER St., BOSTON. 


Manufacturers of 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 
Dry and Ground in Oil. 


Dry and Ground Zine, Litharge, Red Lead, Lead 
Pipe, Sheet Lead, Tin Pipe, Tin-Lined 
Pipe, Iron Pipe and Fittings, 

Pumps, etc., etc. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in 
oil, we warrant to be strictly pure, and guarantee 
that fore fineness, body, and durability, itis not sur- 
passed by any lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 


ga In order to protect ourselves, we have adopt- 
ed as our trade mark an eight-pointed red star, 
with our corporated seal in the centre. This is on 
every package of our Pure Lead, None genuine 
without it, 227 eow 


MUSIC FOR OCTOBER. 


Ca)l me your Darling again. Song & Cho. Stewart, 35 


ii them, Darling. Song & 
bo oesetet ames +++ee- Wellman, 40 


Go and learn a Trade. Song & Cho...... Hays. 35 
Good sweet Ham. Comic Song 
Cho, .cccccccesccccccsccecscoss Mtewart. 0 
I love you,my Love. Song & Cho....... Hays. 35 
In our Boat. Morceau de Salon....... Wilson. 35 
Little Sunshine. Song & Cho.........Dauks. 30 
Take this Letter to my Mother. 
Wh ecieeec cet ened onaeerc sce «gy OS 
Katie’s sleeping neath the Lindens Song. . Hoag. 30 
Rippling Waves. Morceau........... Eaton. 4 
Golden Hours, Instrumental......... Wilson. 35 


GET THE BEST. 


The Best Piavo instructor: 





Peters’ Eclectic.......... Price, $3 % 
The Best Reed Organ Instructor: 

Kinkel’s New Method....... Price, 250 
The Best Instructor for the Voice: 

Ludden’s School for the Voice .. Price, 3 0 
The Best Guitar Instructor: 

Worra I's Guitar.......... Price, 150 
The Best Collection for Male Voices: 

Sangerfest..... .. Price, 1 0 


The Best Collection for Mixed Voices. 
Ne Pius Uitra Glee Book... .. Price, 1 50 
The Best Collection for Church and Home: 
The Cluster. .....-.+++.+..++ Price, 1” 
The Best School Song Book: ™ 
*The Song Echo..........+. Price, 75 
The Best Instructor for Accordion: 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method. . Price, 1 0 
The Best Instructor for Concertina: 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method, . Price, 1 50 


Published and mailed, post-paid, by 
J, L. PETERS’ 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WIGHT ON FREEMASOMRY. 


By Elder D. BERNARD, with an Appendix, reveal- 
ing the mysteries of Odd Fellowship, 500 pages, 
cloth, will be sent to any address. post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of $2. The first _— of the above work, Light 
on Freemasonry,” 416 pages, IN PAPER COVERS, 
will be ay Done on receipt of $1. Address 
W.d. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio, B24 








A... PORTER, 
PRACTICAL OFTICIAR, 


Would respec’ invite all persons who 
are obl to wear Eye-Glasses or Spectacles, to 

is Office ‘avd. examine his stock the 
ENRATED. RENCE PERISCOPIC 
LENSES, | Their purit _< (ransperency re- 


with their perfect spheri al fo — 
r c Tic. rm. 
extended ficld of visto allan 





a more 
. and overcom a great 
fee what is called by Dutiatons, abearention ot 


Itis for this reason. that objects eeen through 
them present themselves in a clear, distinct, and 
natural form, avoiding that glimmering, unpleasant 
sepsation so often experienced by the use of coum- 
mon cheap lenses. y are in fact the most bean- 
tiful and perfect Spectacle Lenses eyer introduced, 
and no person, after giving them trial, would con- 
sent to wear any others, 

Many persons, wholly unacquainted with the Op- 
tical can be fom, ——— selling the cheap 
and worse than useless goods, without any regard 
to the condition of the Eye; a ice often pro- 
ductive of serious consepuences. And as you value 
our sigbt, avoid all and go to a skillful 
} amen who ne A bm, ay ge. ei g not in- 
jure your eyes, but on con will 8 hen 
and benefit them, su wom 
SPECTACLES made to order. 

NEW LENSES inserted in old frames. 
SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES repaired. 
FINE WATCHES cleaned and repaired. 


OFFICE, 173 WASHINGTON ST. 


{UP ONE FLIGHT.] 
Same Entrance of J. W. Black, Photographist. 
Office Hours, trom @ A. M., to% P. M. 210 





























CURED, 


AND 


DR. GRAVES’ 


HEART REGULATOR 


WILL DO IT. 





-GIVE IT A TRIAL, 
AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED, 





The Heart Regulator has been recommended by 
mauy physicians, and is ailowed by all who know 
its value to be just what we claim it—a Cure fur 
Heart Disease, 


For circulars of testimonials, etc., address the 
soie agent, 


FRANK E. INGALLS, CONCORD, N. H. 


Price $1, per Bottle. For sale by Druggists gen- 
erally. 246 





ATWOOD’S 
UININE TONIC 


BITTERS! 


Is the best AROMATIC TONIC 
and STOMACHIC ever offered the public, It will 
Improve your Appetite, Facilitate Digestion, give tone 
to the Nervous System, Vigor to every Organ of the 
body, thereby imparting Health and Strength. There 
is no remedy so good for Languor and Debility, 
whether general or following acute disease. The 
Medical Faculty endorse it, tor 


DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, AND AS A SPRING AND 
SUMMER MEDICINE, 


And all Diseases arising from a Disordered Stom- 
ach. 


Read what one of the Most Eminent and 
Best Physicians says: 





BOSTON, July 3, 
DEAR SiR: * * * Tam willing to have my = 
associated with those of Drs. Homans, Bartlett, 
and Buckingham, IN COMMENDATION of the QUI- 


NINE TONIC ee ou if 
iEO. C. SHATTUCK, M. D. 
Sold by all Druggists, 262 Re 








FREE! 


Sample Bottle and Circu- 
lar containing upques- 





+ at 
ail Druggists, Pleasant. 
and an unfailing remedy 
for Asthma,Coughs,Colds, 
Lung Complaints, ete. No 
failure in 100,000 cases. $1,000 for a case it will not 
eure. Price 35 and 75 cents, in large bottles. 
eow! For sale by ail Druggists. 











Cure ror FEMALE WEAKNESS. 


WITHOUT SUPPORTERS, The best vege- 
table medicine yet known — an Indian recipe, will 
eradicate all humors, which is one cause of great 
suffering, makes new blood and strengthens the 
whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will oy Write for 
circular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs, Bel- 
cher’s Female Cure, Sold by ail Druggists. Price 
$1. or 6 buttles for $5. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher, Randolph, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


Geo. C. Goodwin & Co, 48 Hanover St. 
Weeks & Potter, 170 Washington St. f Boston. 


Ayer's Hair Vigor, 


FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TO 118 NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR 





Advancing years, 
sickness, care, disap- 
pointment, and he- 
reditary predisposi- 
tion, all turn the hair 
wiay, and either ot 
them ineline it to shed 
prematurely. 

AYER’s Harr ViG- 
OR, by long and ex- 
tensive use, has prov- 
en that it stops the 
falling of the hair im- 
mediately; often re- 
news the growth, and 
always surely re- 
stores its color, when 
\ faded or gray. It 
stimulates the nutritive organs to healthy activity. 
and preserves both the bair and its beauty. Thus 
brashy, weak, or sickly hair becomes glossy, plia- 
ble, and stre: gthened; lost hair regrows with live- 
ly expression; falling hair is checked and stab- 
lished; thin hair thickens; and faded or gray hair 
resumes its original color. Its operation is sure 
and barmless. It cures dandruff, heals all bumors, 
and keeps the scalp cool, clean, and seft — under 
bg conditions, diseases of the scalp are impos 
sible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and velued 
for the soft lustre and richness of toue it imparts. 

















PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Ms. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE; 265 





Mothers, Mothers, Mothers. 


Don’t fail to procure MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTH 
ING SYRUP for all diseases incident to the period 
of teething inchildren. It relieves the child from 
pain, cures wind colic. regulates the bowels. and by 
giving relief and health to the child, gives rest to 
the mother. 

“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 
286 For sale by all druggists, 


Better than Railroad Bonds 
OR SAVINGS BANKS. 


I can invest money in Indiana, at ten per cent. 
and collect and forward the interest semi-annually, 
without cost to the lender, and secure the same, by 
first mortgage on real estate worth twice the amount 
loaned. The a and profitableness of this 
method of loaning, has attracted the attention of 
New England Insurance companies and others, 
and many of them are availing themselves of it. 
A successful experience of ten years enables me 
to obtain securities with as little liability to loss as 
attends any investment of money. I have yet met 
with no loss, although all money transactions are 
environed with dangers. Satisfactory references 
gree and details furnished when required, T. A. 
OOD WIN, Indianapolis, Ind. a4 








IT PAYS TO TRY. 


Unnsually large commissions to canvassers for 
the WORKING CHURCH, (unsectarian) edited by 
Stephen H. Tyng. Jr. and Geo. H. Hepworth, 
Agents wanted In every charch and neighburhood. 
Address THE WORKING CHURCH, 57 Bible House, 





New York City. d 323 


ann aay ot Pe Golentifie Ponsies is to ascertain 
e best and most su 
Base of Artificial Teeth. =o eas oe oy 
Gold was formerly used te the e sion of almost 
coal, Pea nm oe But the high price of 
0 a 
using Artisetat a ate prevented many from 
ny substitutes have be ie 
na, Silver, Rubber, ete. cen weed, oneh os. Flatt 
Rubber promised improvements, and for several 
ears has been used as a substitute for gold, but 
as signally failed {o meet the expectations of Den- 
tists or their patients. It frequently inflames the 
mucus membrane of the mouth. it is thick and 
genet: being some five times thicker than Gold 
The necessary thickness of Rubber often affects 
the seins. It is brittle, and require: (requent 
re ng. ~ 
old has none of these objections. It is healthy 
and durable, and gives satisfaction beyond any ard 
all other materials, 


MAYOLINE. 


Dr. M, by his new MAYOLINE process of sett 
teeth on Gold Plate, reduces the cost ond ET 
compared with the old method. 

The objections to Artificial Teeth as formerly set 
on Gold Pate, nameyy the Infury to the teeth and 
the warping of the plate by the necessary heat in 
eget hs me , and the secretions of 

ce ec B i 
wholly od wy eth and Gold Plate, is 
@. Cost of a set of Teeth on Gold Plate b 

Mayors new process is but a trifle more Te ad 


rl FRICHE+-1 On Gold Plate, warranted 20 carats 
ne:— 


Upper Set, $40; Whole Set, U 
Under, $75, : po te pect 


Clergymen and their Families half price. 


If after using the Teeth three months they do not 

give perfect satisfaction, the patient may return 

the teeth. 

Dr. Mayo makes it a specialty to regulate uneven 

teeth. He guarantees to take the worst cases & ire 

rome teeth and bring thew into their natural po« 
he 


Teeth filled with Gold in the most 
Satisfactory mauner. eee 


U. HK. MAYO, Surgeon Dentist, 


246 tf Cor. Tremont and Dover Sts., Boston 


Kurniture 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Sam 
uel Laycsck’s 
English Hall 
Seating, 





and Man’fact’rs of 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury St. 

— BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furnitare Manuf’ct’r’d to Order 
170 








Nova Scotia Employment Co. 


Respectable private families requiring good 
girls tor general house-work. Cooks, Chamber« 
maids, Parlor or Nursery-girls, Nurses, Seam- 
stresses, or Housekeepers, can be supplied at the 
office of this Company. Also, first-class Hotels. 
Boarding- houses, Dining-rooms, Schools, and 
public or private Institutions can be supplied with 
girls for any kind of work, 
Nova Scotia Employment Company, 
21 School Street (Room 2), Boston, Mas 


208 


GEO. N. NOYES & CO, 


Merchant Tailors. 
(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.,) 





Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 
(Directly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now prepared to show our Oustomers 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
especially adapted for 
Spring and Summer 


wear, Which we make up to order, in the lates 
style, and guarantee a fit, rts 


GEO. N.NOYES, 


GEO. 0. NOYES 
171 ‘ 





and choicestin quality of tone, will be 
VERY cheap for cash or by installments; al 
a lot of desirable second-hand Pianos, Old pi 
taken in exchange for new, on favorable terms, 
For particulars address, A. E. MANNING, 
6 831 Washington Street, Bostoa.] 


Pr anticrecest HIGHEST GRADE OF See T 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
LIFE 
IN THE 


HOM BIBLE 


By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and how to live in ail times, “It pleases, profits, 
pays.” “Ttis precious asgems.” “It glows with 
living light on every page. The style is full and 
flowing, clear and sparkling. Agents sold of the 
autbor’s former works, “ NIGHT SCENES,” and 
“OUR FATHER’s House,” nearly 100,900 coples 
each. They should now canvass the same territory 
tor “Home Life,” his latest and best (work. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG MEN, LADIES TEACH- 
ERs AND CLERGYMEN in every county. Send for 
circular and secure first choice of territory. 
ZIEGLER & M’CURDY, 274 Main 8t., 
sll Springfield, Mass. 





A new work of intense INTEREST and inirinsic 
VALUE. 


OCEAN’S STORY. 


By the gifted son of the famous ** Peter Par- 
ey. 

A graphic History of Ocean Navigation. Adventure 
and Discovery since the Ark, . Repiete with startling 
incidents, fearful disasters, piracies, perils, &c. 
ABOVE, also the WONDEUS BENEATH the SEA, 
Diving, Dredging, Teleyraphing, &c. 22% spirited 
Itlustrations. Agents just started report LOL orders 
in four days, 127 in five days, 75 in (wo days, &c.; 
sells wonderfully fast, 3,000 Agents Wanted, Send 
tor full description and circulars. HUBBARD 
+" ine Publishers, 723 Sansom St., Phila. 
$12 





CAST STEEL BELLS 


MADE BY 
VICKERS, SONS & CO., (Limited) 


SHEFFIELD, Ena. 
Price, 29 cents, Currency, per pound, 


NAYLOR & CO. Agents: 
6 Oliver Street, Boston. 
99 John Street, New York. 
208 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa a Sree eee as eS aed 
Circulars & Testimonials furnished upon application 
301 





Hawthorne & Tucker 
PLUMBERS, 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Materiale, 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, corner Province 4, 


Boston. 
N. B.— Plumbing Materials to Build- 
ers at Wholesale Prices. 19 





WORKING CLAS Male or Female, $30 a 

week jemployment at 
home, day or evening; no capital; instructions & 
valuable package of goods sent free by mail. Ad- 
dress, with six cent return stamp, M. TONGS 


CO.,, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 





EA. — TEA AGENTS wanted in town and coun- 
— try, to seli TEA, or get up club orders. for the 
largest Tea Company in America; Importers: 

rices and inducements to agents. Send for circus 
ar. Address, ROBERT WELLS. 
1 43 Vesey Street, New York. 





we 4cp™ A MONTH! Horse furnished. Ex- 
$425 penses paid. B. H. SHAW, Alfred.Me. 
aly 


M4 Selling the Great 
Fire fn Boston, 300 
ages, price $1.50. 
-rospectus 75 cts, 


8. R. STURGES, 81 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
210 


TEENY Made Rapidly with Stencil & 
MON EY Key Check outfits. Catalogues. 
samples, and full particulars FREE. 8. M. SPEN~- 
CER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 2% cow 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Worcester District Preachers’ Meeting, 
Grace Church, Worcester, 9 A. M., 
Lyen District Conference, at Centrat 


Oct. 20 


Courch, Lowell, Oct, 21-23 
Norwich District Preachers’ Meeting, at 
Danielsonville, Conn., Oct, 20-22 


Dove r District Ministerial Association, 
at Rochester, 

Fall River District Preachers’ Meeting. 
at Thames Street Chureb, Newport, 
Portiaod District Conference, at Chest- 

aut Street Church, Portland, 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

Sehool of Theology opens — Sept. 10 
Sehool of Law opens Oct I. 
School of Medicine opens Nov.5 
School «f Oratory opens Oct. 
Cotiege of Liberal Arts opens Sept, 18 
College of Music opeus Sept. 15 


Oct. 21-23 
Oct. 27-29 


Oct, 27-29 





qsON's 


HERALD. 


THURSDAY, Octoser 16, 18738. 











MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 

Called to participate, a fortnight 
sinee, in the dedicatory services of a 
noble hall, just completed and added to 
the fine suite of buildings composing 
the academic property on famous 
Kent's Hill, in Readfield, we visited 
this very successful Seminary for the 
first time. It lies but two miles back 
from the railroad running from Port- 
land to Waterville; but we crossed the 
country from Augusta, the capital of 
the State, on the Kennebec —a ride 
of fourteen miles. The scenery be- 
tween these two points is striking. It 
is a succession of hills, embosoming 
quiet little lakes fringed in with un- 
broken forests. From their summits 
great stretches of broken valleys can be 
scen, with their jeweled waters, and on 
the rim of the horizon, to the weet, is 
a chain of mountains often rising into 
couspicuous peaks. We can see the 
white tower of the Methodist Church 
on the apex of Kent's Hill, from a cor- 
responding height, six miles to the east 
of it. 

The former graduates of, this Sem- 
imary are never weary of describing 
the charming views from their tower- 
ing hill of science, or its facilities for 
rural sperts and studies in natural 
sdience. It was made very evident, at 
ear luxurious dinner with President 
Toesey, that something besides ‘ young 
ideas are taught to shoot” in this ad- 
mirable institution. The request at his 
dgor, during our visit, for the use of his 
**fong” gun by a student, solved the 
problem of the presence of the fat young 
wild ducks upon the table; while the 
sight of the charming lake at the foot 
of the hill, bearing) the President's 
name, long since given by loving pu- 
pits, justified the marvelous “ fish sto- 
ties which are preserved among the 
traditions of the place. 

The volume, which ought to be soon 
gathered, presenting the history of our 
early educational enterprises, would 
form one of our most interesting and 
hdénorable denominational records. The 
theme is both worthy and attractive 


-maough to engage the pen of the ** his- 


terian of Methodism.” Nothing im- 
presses us more with the noble heroism, 
the prophetic wisdom, and the self-sac- 
rificing labors of our fathers in the min- 
tery, than their extraordinary efforts 
end success in founding the early Con- 
ference academies. They gave them- 
selves, with unstinted gefierosity, from 
their limited substance, out of propor- 
tion, as compared with their means, 
with the largest gifts that have been 
uebly consecrated to the cause of Chris- 
tian education in later days, and they 
earnestly sought the aid of others. 
** They have been inveterate beggars 
at Kent’s Hill,” said a gentleman of 
Augusta to as, with a smile, ‘‘ and they 
hare, also, been as successful as per- 
sistent.” His next remark justified the 
plea cf the friends of the Seminary for 
aid, and, also, accounted for their suc- 
cess in securing it. ‘There is hardly 
a business man in Maine,” he said, 
** that has not been, at least, one term 
on Kent's Hill. I was there once my- 
self.” 

What an interesting and touching his- 
tory would be, if properly told, the 
story of the straggles of the early 
Methodist ministers, from the time 
when, on the site of the farm with its 
wooden buildings, on the western brow 
of the hill, given by a generous donor 
for the purpese, Readfield Seminary 
was born amid prayers and fond hopes 
aed great anxieties, to the later years 
ef its permanent establishment upon a 
generous foundation! And what pathet- 
ic and glorious illustrations of courage, 
scif-sacrifice, and endurance, would 
some of the histories of the old students 
afford! Wewish Mark Trafton would 
write out the romance of his seminary 
Tife on the hill, introducing it with his 
famous triamph on the shoem:uker'’s 
bench, ‘buying his time” as an «p- 
prentice. Dr. Allen, of Girard Col- 
lege, Dr. Cummings, of Middletown, 
De. Cooke, of Wilbraham, and hun- 
dreds of others, hardly less conspicu- 
ous, have personal reminiscences of this 
Seminary that would not fall below the 
dignity, certainly, of detiominational 
history. 

Dr. Torsey, himself a graduate, has 
been the remarkably popular and suc- 
cessful head of the institution for the 
lust. thirty years. During this time 
more than fen thousand different pupils 
have passed through its halls. Of this 
‘number, one thousand have professed to 
have entered upon a consecrated life 
while at the Seminary; a very consid- 
erable portion of the remainder were 
professedly young disciples when they 
came to the institution. Here their re- 
ligious life was confirmed and devel- 
oped, and bigher objvcts and aims were 
giventoit. Two hundred of the young 
mon who have graduated here, are now, 
or have been, in the ministry, and one 
-bondred of the young lady students are 


the wives of particularly fortunate min- 
isters. Simple statistics cannot begin 
to show the value to our Church of such 
a Christian school as this. Those 
whose memory readily measures the 
years of Dr. Torsey’s administration 
can easily see, but not adequately de- 
scribe, the blessing that this school has 
been to Maine; and there is hardly a 
portion of our country where some rep- 
resentative of the institution may not 
be found, making the world better for 
his living in it. What a body of culti- 
vated Christian wives have gone down 
from this ‘city set upon a bill,” to shed 
the light of their intelligence and piety 


~| over well-instructed households! 


The last jubilee was held over the 
completion of ‘*Bearce Halli.” It 
stands just west of the fine, great brick 
boarding hall, constructed of the same 
material, but in a much more orna- 
mental and impressive style of archi- 
tecture. It is one of the finest academic 
buildings for recitation, society and 
natural science rooms, and for chapel 
purposes, that we have ever seen. The 
assembly room, where the dedicatory 
services were held, with the capacity 
of easily accommodating five hundred, 
with its fine high ceiling, its long, ec- 
clesiastical windows, its pleasant ap- 
pointments, is everything that could be 
desired for the purposes to which it is 
to be devoted. The one most delight- 
ful feature of the whole, was the fact 
that President Torsey, permitted hy 
his physician to leave the room which 
be has so long occupied as an invalid, 
was enabled, with a voice sensibly af- 
fected by the manifest sympathy ex- 
cited by his presence, to say that this 
noble hall was offered for dedication 
entirely clear of debt. The generoug 
Christian gentleman, whose name the 
building bears, who placed his free 
will effering of $20,000 in Dr. Torsey’s 
hands, to be used if an equal amount 
could be collected from all the other 
friends of the institution, and his de- 
voted wife, were not the least happy 
persons amid the joyful throng on that 
day, that celebrated the grand con- 
summation of this noble deed. We 
have noticed in the instance of all our 
academies, God has been pleased to 
place the special pecuniary burden of 
them upon some efficient and generous 
Christian man of business. Happy is 
it for Readfield that the successful lum- 
ber merchant of Lewiston Falls es- 
teems it to be a child of his charity, if 
not of his family. 

We cannot trust ourselves to write 
our appreciation of the indefatigable, 
admirable and successful labors, in 
every department of the seminary’s in- 
terests, of its now invalid, but we are 
confidently trusting, recovering presi- 
dent. Few men bave had more sincere 
prayers offered for their recovery ; and 
fervent, effectual prayer is healing the 
sick. Dr. Torsey is our Yankee Dr. 
Arnold. If he lacks the breadth of cul- 
ture of his English model, he greatly 
excels him in practical knowledge of 
boy and girl nature, in personal mag- 
netism, and in warm evangelism. 
Barly may he fully recover, and long 
may he live to be the teacher, guide, 
and counselor of young scholars in the 
decisive hours of their lives. 

Readfield is a thorough preparatory 
school for our colleges; it has a well- 
arranged commercial department; it 
has its advanced classes for those pupils 
whose tastes or circumstances prevent 
their passing through a college course ; 
it has a thoroughly appointed and ad- 
mirable normal course for the instruc- 
tion of public teachers — one of its spe- 
cial features; it will have a course of 
special Biblical instruction for young 
men looking to the ministry, but un- 
able to pursue their studies through an 
extended course; it bas a full college 
course for young ladies, equal to any 
New England collegiate institution 
for young men, and special courses in 
drawing, music, ete. Its expenses for 
board and tuition are all embraced 
within $175 a year; and this amount 
is greatly reduced in clubs. We were 
pleased to learn that many young la- 
dies are bravely paying their own way 
through a liberal course of study by 
their needles, their hands, by teaching, 
or all in turns. 

Gloriously the sun went down over 
the hills as we rode away, covering all 
its buildings with a blaze of light; but 
the brightest light that gilds that 
sacred summit is the reflection from 
the noble lives that have been conse- 
evated to God within its halls. A perpet- 
ual halo from these will ever linger 
around its walls. 





EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

About the meanest act which the 
French commiited against the Germans 
in the outbreak of the war, was to drive 
the thousands of skilled German work- 
me. out of Paris, which they were en- 
riching by their handiwork. These 
now choose to stay away, and many of 
them have established their respective 
trades and callings in various parts of 
the Fatherland, and are now driving a 
fearful competition against the men 
who maltreated them. A famous Pari- 
sian carriage establishment has been 
transferred to Frankfort-on-the-Muzin, 
andis now doing a prosperous busi- 
ness with old customers, who used to 
seek them from England, and let their 
money flow into French coffers, And 
so the German saddlers of Paris are 
doing the samwe thing. An immense 
business was formerly done in Paris in 
meerschaum pipes, and the Germans 
manufaetured by far the finest of these. 
They haye now gone to Bavaria, and 
are rupning a ruinous competition 
against their French rivals, Avdagain, 
a great many of these manufacturers 
and artisans are perfectly posted up as 
to the sales of their principals, both in 
Europe and America, and therefore 








know jus where to offer their wares to 


find a market, and they of course make 
use of this knowledge to establish their 
own business and displace their rivals 
by better wares and and more accepta- 
ble prices. And thus, while in these 
matters the French are suffering for 
their indecent haste in attacking inno- 
cent parties, their victims are triumph- 
ing over adversity. 

The nuisance of fortune-telling has 
increased greatly in Prussia during the 
last ten years, and is now flourishing, 
both as a stable business and a lucrative 
one for traveling humbugs. The abuse 
has at last become so great that the 
Prussian courts are looking after the 
matter, and discussing the question of 
their jurisdiction under the new code 
in this line of vice and swindling. They 
have undertaken to punish some of 
these wretches, and we wish them much 
success in their enterprise. Some of 
the swindlers have been sentenced to 
imprisonment, and one of these lately 
appealed to a higher court, which in- 
troduced a most interesting investiga- 
tion into the grounds for which the 
Germans consider themselves justi- 
fied in punishing mountebanks. As 
there were instigating circumstances, 
the judge of the appeals lessened the 
punishment, but still gave two weeks 
imprisonment, in consideration of the 
fact that these persons in a Christian 
land endeavor by public announcements 
of various kinds to attract the ignorant 
masses into heathenish practices, and 
mislead them into the most disgusting 
and silly superstition — all of which the 
court considers a crime against good 
morals, and owe with which the State 
has a right to interfere. We might 
consider ourselves fortunate if we could 
induce our officials in the criminal 
courts to take cognizance of this class 
of crime, which is doing much to de- 
moralize our people and make heathens 
of them by practices of which but few 
have any conception. 

Since the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war the city of Berlin has witnessed no 
more enthusiastic festival among all its 
celebrations, than that of the consecra- 
tion of the magnificent Column of Vic- 
tory in commemoration of the great 
triumphs of the Germans. This will be 
a standing rival of the famous column 
of Vendome in Paris, which is now 
being restored by the present govern- 
ment. The enthusiasm was heightened 
by the return pf the troops which formed 
the last of the army of occupation in 
France, who were permitted to be 
present at this great demonstration as 
a reward for their valor and the dis- 
agreeable duty which for the last few 
years they have been called upon to 
perform. There is a very general de- 
sire throughout Germany to settle on 
some day as an appropriate anniversary 
of their liberation from French tutelage, 
and the establishment of the great con- 
solidated empire; and the very general 
wish is expressed to make the anniver- 
sary of the fall of Sedan the period — 
for on that day, in reality, the greut vic- 
tory was won that settled the contests 
which for more than half a century bad 
periodically arisen between Germany 
and France. More brilliant festivals 
have not been witnessed in Europe 
than the three in Berlin — the return of 
the Emperor and the army after the 
war, the meeting of the three emperors, 
and finally the consecration of this vic- 
tors’ column as the crowning act of 
the greatest events of the century. 

Another festival to pure art has lately 
called all lovers of classic music to the 
beautiful and famous university city of 
Bonnon the Rhine. Germany resolved to 
raise a monument to the memory of its 
most revered of modern composers — 
Robert Schumann. The Germans have 
lost two of their great modern com- 
posers in the prime of their life, and 
one might say, at the threshold of their 
career — Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
The musica] festival which accompa- 
nied the unveiling of the monument 
was a fitting tribute to the memory of a 
genius who had become the common 
property of the nation. The greatest 
masters in German music gathered from 
all quarters of the Fatherland and even 
from England, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. The gems of the whole festival 
were three monster concerts of selec- 
tions from Schumann alone, and the 
execution will perhaps never again be 
confided to hands so faithful, because 
their labor was one of Jove for a-con- 
temporary whom none can ever esteem 
as did they. All the solo parts were 
executed by the first masters, and the 
most interesting feature of the affair 
was the fact that the esteemed wife of 
the deceased master, Madame Clara 
Schumann, presided at the piano, at 
which she is one of the first performers 
in that musical land. The streets and 
houses of the whole city were in festive 
array for the occasion. 








THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

The meetings of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in the city of New York, last 
week, produced a genuine sensation. 
It is doubtful whether the religious peo- 
ple of our commercial metropolis have 
ever been more thoroughly aroused. 
If the gatherings had not been quite so 
stately and learned, there would doubt- 
less have occurred a religious awaken- 
ing in the community that would have 
become historic. It is remarkable how 
a hundred doctors of divinity, wtth a 
pound of starch in every collar, can 
stifle all magnetism, and keep even re- 
ligious fervor within such prim and 
stiff channels as to make everything 
seem more like the Erie Canal than 
the Atlantic Ocean. Nevertheless, the 
enthusiasm was nearly irrepressible, 
and on some of the days one could al- 
most fancy bimself in Jerusaicm on 
the day of Pentecost. 

The public ball of the Young Men's 
Christian Association was the central 





meeting place. This hall may hold 


fifteen hundred people, when well 
packed, but it was soon found utterly 
incapable of accommodating the thou- 
sands who were anxious to attend the 
services, The ministers and Christians 
who flocked here from New England 
alone, could baye crowded that hall. 
Two or three large churches in the 
neighborhood, the largest in New York, 
were thrown open to meet the demand, 
and morning, noon, and night all the 
neighborhood of Association Hall was 
filled with godly men and women from 
all over the country, and all over the 
world, anxious to say to each other 
how much they appreciated Christian 
union. 

Christian union was the one idea of the 
convention. Every one was saying to 
every one else what tbat wonderful man, 
John Wesley, said to everybody a hun- 
dred years ago, ** if your heart is as my 
heart, give me your hand.” To be 
sure, there was all sorts of talk on all 
sorts of subjects, but this idea of Chris- 
tian union was the golden thread upon 
which all the precious pearls were 
strung. It was a little marvelous how 
wide was the sweep of topics consid- 
ered, and how easily they were all re- 
lated to the one controlling thought of 
the convention—the loving union of all 
Christian hearts. One day would be 
given to speculative infidelity, and 
another to religious experience, and a 
third to the errors of Rome, and the 
day following to the work of the pulpit, 
and so on, until all forms of Christian 
labor were considered, and all phases 
of faith and unbelief were reviewed, 
while all the time both speakers and 
hearers were saying Amen to the final 
prayer of Jesus for the Church, * that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, 
art in Me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us, that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 

The chief managers in the movement 
seem to belong to the Calvinistic wing 
of the Church, and are generally minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian or the Congre- 
gational Societies —so that, not un- 
naturally, that branch of the Church bas 
the fullest showing. Professor Schaff, 
of New York, and Rev. Dr. Prime, so 
long editor of the Observer, have doubt- 
less had the most to do in arranging 
for the services that have been so 
triumphantly executed. The president 
of the convention was the venerable 
Theodore Woolsey, of Yale College, a 
Christian gentleman and scbolar that 
has impressed himself upon the affec- 
tion and confidence of the religious peo- 
ple of America; but it was a little un- 
fortunate for the highest success of this 
mighty gathering of the clans, that its 
presiding officer had so little physical 
stamina, and had not had a better 
voice for commanding the attention and 
arousing the sympathy ofthe multitude. 
Governor Claflin, Chancellor Bates and 
General Fisk, were the representatives 
of Methodism among the Vice Presi- 
dents, and if they had been forced into 
a little more prominence in the actual 
control of affairs, would have no doubt 
added to the success of. the general 
meetings. Dr. Crooks, of The Method- 
ist, Rev. A. S. Hunt, D. D., one of our 
best pastors in Brooklyn, and Messrs. 
Ridgaway and Foss, of New York, 
were honorably and actively employed 
in the real work of the Alliance; and 
perhaps if I could know more than I 
do of the inside operations, | might 
know that Methodism would have been 
welcome to even a larger and more in- 
fluential part, if more of her chief men 
would have accepted the places that 
were offered. 

One of the greatest days of all the 
ten, was the day in which the pulpit of 
the age was discussed, and discussed 
by two of the most remarkable men in 
the Christian pulpit — Joseph Parker of 
London, and our own Heury Ward 
Beecher. The Methodist Church was 
represented on this august and thrilling 
occasion by one of our clearest think- 
ers and writers on pulpit work, Rev. 
Dr. Kidder, of the Drew Theological 
Seminary; and his paper was a plain, 
unvarnished, manly statement of what 
a pulpit man should be ; but the beloved 
Professor was by no means a marvel- 
ous specimen of Methodist thunder. 
This session was held in the church of 
Dr. Adams, on Madison Square; but 
long before the service commenced 
several thousand people were standing 
outside the crowded church. The great 
speakers consented to duplicate their 
addresses, and so another audience was 
gathered in Association Hall. 

Dr. Joseph Parker, the author of a 
book to preachers, made the opening 
address at the cburch,one of the galleries 
of which had been reserved, and was 
thronged with theologies! students; 
and as the master of the art of preach- 
ing drew his wonderful pictures, { 
have no doubt that not afew of the 
young men trembled with the fear that 
they had mistaken their vocation. What 
a fine thing it would be for the relig- 
ious advance of the world, if men who 
cannot preach with reasonable success 
might in some way .be driven ont of 
of the pulpit. It is a great calamity 
fora dull, unimpressive, unmagnetic 
man to bea preacher at all; but if it 
isa calamity to him, it is a downright 
imposition upon a hungry and starving 
people; and the pretence of such a 
broken and unskillful workman, that 
he is acting under a divine call, is per- 
haps the worst feature of the whole 
case. Tam not speaking now of cult- 
ure; neither Parker nor Beecher made 
much of culture, but both intimated 
that the preacher might be cultured 
into being as fine as a cambric needle, 
and then, when the strength of a crow- 
bar was needed, would be about as 
useless. No; these mighty teachers 
insisted that the preachers for this age 
must be men. who thoroughly believed 
in the utter helplessness of ruined men, 





and then as thoroughly believed ia the 


power and willingness of Jesus to 
help these wretched and fallen ones. 
Mr. Parker insisted that what the pul- 
pit of this age, as of every age, wanted, 
was the Gospel, pure and simple — was 
the preaching of Jesus, and Jesus cru- 
cified; and he declared his opinion 
that the pews ought to demand this 
kind of preaching from the pulpit. I 
think he woul] have the lay people 
make such a religious howl around the 
pulpit of the mere essayist, of the milk 
and water men that have so little of the 
real gospel in their sermons that one 
hardly knows whether it is a sermon, or 
a treatise on science, or a stump speech, 
as that such hirelings shall be fright- 
ened out of the sacred enclosure, and 
leave the pulpits open to spirit-baptised 
men to whom Jesus isa personal real- 
ity, and his ballowed gospel a univer- 
sal remedy for all our woes. 

I was prepared to hear a strong ad- 
dress from Dr. Parker. I bad heard 
one of his own mighty sermons to the 
merchants of London, about three years 
ago, when, from the text, ‘ Ye have 
not lied unto men, but unto God,” he 
preached a sermon that made careless 
mentremble. This simple address be- 
fore the Evangelical Alliance was of 
sufficient importance to have justified 
his visit to the new world. 

Mr. Beccher was received by the vast 
assembly with a prolonged applause that 
amounted to am ovation. It was the 
first time Mr. Beecher had been before 
an immense religious audience outside 
of his own church, since the desperate 
attempt of certain infamous persons to 
damage bis fair name; and the wonder- 
ful reception he received, so hearty, so 
loving, so substantial, must have been 
very grateful to him. The American 
people have conferred pulpit kingship 
on Henry Ward Beecher, and neither 
the slanders of brazen people, nor 
the unworthy jealousies of unsuccessful 
preachers, nor the inexcusable inter- 
ference of editorial autocrats will ever 
uncrown him. His address on this oc- 
casion was thought by some not to be 
equal tobimself. No one thinks of com- 
paring him to any one else; but I put 
the effort among his most successful 
ones, He indulged in no platitudes. 
He demanded that the preacher should 
take all men to his heart—that he should 
be in the fullest sympathy with bruised 
humanity —that any body ontside of 
perdition should find his next, best 
friend in the gospel preacher—and then 
that he be so related to Jesus as to 
see in Him an Almighty Saviour, tak- 
ing more delight in saving the sinner, 
than the wretched sinner can possibly 
have in being saved—and that a preach- 
er thas armed and equipped, must be 
a conquering captain in the army of 
Immanuel! The audience was com- 
pletely enthused by Beecher’s appeal, 
and every minister of the word, [am 
sure, must have gone from that vast 
assembly with a new conviction of the 
royalty of his calling, and a new reso- 
lution to make the best possible use of 
his power. 

It will need another letter for a gen- 
eral view of this extraordinary assem- 
bly of Christians, and of some other 
of-its leading spirits. 

GEO. W. Wooprurr. 











A WORD TO PREACHERS. 


The attention of the preachers of the 
six New England Conferences has been 
repeatedly called to the needs of our 
Education Society. Among other 
means, the Reports of the Society have 
been placed in the hands of most, if 
not all the pastors; in fact, an edition 
of two thousand has been widely dis- 
tributed, so that there are but very few 
appointments to which this very able 
and important Report, prepared by 
Rev. E. Otheman, bas not been sent. 
Besides, three separate circulars, setting 
forth the needs and claims of the So- 
ciety, have been sent by mail to the 
pastors or laymen of many of our 
churches, Aljl has been done that the 
officials of the Society could consistent- 
ly do, to secure an early and large con- 
tribution to the funds. 

But after all has been done that is 
possible to be done in these various di- 
rections, it must still remaiu with the 
pastors to say whether this Society 
shall have its needs supplied, or 
whether, in a crippled and embarrassed 
condition, it shall continue to struggle 
on. Dear brethren of the ministry, 
what have you done with the Reports ? 
what with the circulars? Have you 
without ceremony thrown them away, 
and that without taking any collection, 
or giving the people any information 


‘concerning the Society? Some, we 


fear, have donethis; and we ask such, 
[lave you doneyour duty to the Church 
und the poor young men who are strug- 
giing amid the deprivations of poverty 
to fit themselves for usefulness in the 
Church? It must be that when the 
claims of this Society are fairly pre- 
sented to the churches, abundant means 
will be supplied to assist all worthy 
applicants. 

An educated ministry is demanded; 
the sons of the rich refase to hear God's 
call to preach His gospel; the poor 
young men obey the call; but how can 
they secure the edacation required? It 
will cost them from $250 to $300 a 
year to pursue their studies; and how 
can they earn as much money as this, 
and still keep in the regular course? 
Some may possibly do it—some who 
have a pecniiar faculty for money-get- 
tiny, or who are esprcially favored by 
circumstances; but it is simply impos- 
sible for the great majority. They 
must have help from some society, or 
trom friends, or they carnot get along. 
God forbid that any pastor should turn 
coldly awav,and say, If these young 
men are made of the right stuff, they 
will go through and conquer all obsta- 





cles. Such thoughts, whether express- 


worthy of a Methodist preacher. 


all who need its help shall receive it. 


Churches and pastors—that around 


many praying soujs; and surely they 
will be better and braver and stronger 
men when they come forth to take their 
places in the ranks of God’s militant 
hosts. They never will forget that in 
the time of their need the Church stood 
by them, and they will stand by the 
Church. The bread we cast upon the 
waters will return, it will be found, 
after many days. 

And let it be remembered that the 
young men are worthy for whom help 
is asked. There may have been ex- 
ceptions, but they have been exceed- 
ingly rare. All the beneficiaries of the 
Society are required to present the 
amplest credentials from competent 
men, as to their character and claims; 
and besides this, it is the inflexible rule 
of the Society that no one shall receive, 
or continue to receive aid, who does 
not stand in the first half of his elass. 
His scholarship must be above the 
average; and it is true, in regard to 
most of them, that they stand in the 
first quarter of their respective classes. 
We are assisting a company of young 
men of whom the Church will not be 
ashamed, and who will certainly give a 
good report of themselves in the futare. 

We have now a larger debt and a 
larger number of beneficiaries than 
ever before, and new cases are from 
time to time presenting themselves; 
and the question stares us in the face 
as to what shall be done.’ Will the 
preachers stand by us in this emergen- 
cy? Willour men of wealth come to 
our help in this time of need? Have 
we really any interest in seeing our 
young men secure a thorough educa- 
tion? If we want to fill our schools 
and colleges with students, and our 
pulpits with well trained ministers, we 
must take the case of this Education 
Society to heart. We mnst do it. 

Let it be remembered that other de- 
nominations are doing great things in 
this direction, and presenting induce- 
ments to our young men that in many 
instances are very hard to resist; and 
we must not be outdone by any. It is 
true that we have no instilution where 
ample pecuniary assistance is freely 
proffered to indigent students, as at 
Exeter Academy, Harvard, Amherst, 
Williams and Dartmouth. New Eng- 
land Methodism needs waking up on 
this point, and we must rally for grand- 
er work than any we have ever done, 
if we would walk abreast of the fore- 
most. That is our place, and we have 
no excuse for lagging behind. 

Now, brethren, if your sermon on 
education has not been preached, don't 
delay any longer. If your collection 
for the New England Education So- 
ciety has not been taken, we beg of 
you not to put it off. And do not join 
it with others; give it a separate place ; 
dont’t be satisfied with simply a box 
collection, but take a subscription as 
well; and go personally to those able 
to give before you publicly present the 
eause, and talk the matter over with 
them; read this article to them, and 
persuade them to do iiberal things for 
this most excellent cause. Do all this, 
whether your Church be large or small, 
rich or poor, and God wil! bless you in 
doing it, and the cause will prosper. 

M. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 

The meetings of the Christian Alliance 
during last week were sustained with the 
same crowded congregations and remarka- 
ble enthusiasm a3 on the first of its ses- 
sion. Two large churches—St. Paul's 


rian), were filled with the overflowings 
pers have published, in full or in part, the 
elaborate papers which have been read at 
the meetings, and the discussions that have 
followed them, 


manu‘cripts presented to the Alliance and 


in one or two volumes, and published by 
the Harpers. As a limited number of copies 


serve the admirable defences of the Protcs- 


“the Modern Pulpit.” 


Kidder. 


ing modern infidelity.” 
by the request of multitudes, 





only will be printed, persons desiring to pre- " 


ed or not, seem to manifest a degree of | London, Arnot o* Scotland, and also of the 
ignorance or keartlessness alike un-|Hindu Sheshadral, drew full audiences, 


Dr. Arnotis aman of wonderfut spiritual 
power, of great simplicity, preaching the 


What our duty demands is, that We! jor¢ word of God with extraordinary 
should give this Society a warm place | power, although scarcely ever rising above 
in our hearts, and present its claims to / a conversational style of address, 
the people; and secure their gifts until 
the treasury shall be out of debt, and | Jerring discussion was upo» Church estab- 


Singularly enough, the sharpest and most 


lishments, and the relation of Church and 
State. The audiences, without much polite- 


And more than this: we ought tomake | 1164. of expression, were of course entirely 
these young men feel that they have| with the advocates of the voluntary princi- 
the love and sympathy of all the/ple. Brooklyn gave the delegates a sump- 


tuous reception, and secured some most 


them are thrown the arms of faith of|#d4mirable speaking. The farewell in the 


Academy of Music, and in several over- 
flowing halls and churches, was touching, 
appropriate, and adequate as a conclusion to 
so wonderful an occasion. Our correspond- 
ent and the selections we have made from 
New York reports, give all the details. 





The Missionary day at the Alliance was a 
grand one. All the meetings during the 
day were crowded to their utmost limits. 
When, in the great hail of the Association, 
led by the powerful organ, the immense av- 
dience poured forth the sublime song, 
“ From Greenland’s icy mountains, ” the ef- 
fect was overwhelming; many faces were 
suffused with tears. The opening paper by 
Dr. Joseph Angus, author of a well-known 
volume of Bible illustrations, was particu- 
larly effective, and the appeal of the vener- 
able ex-missionary Secretary, Dr. Ander- 
son, for Christian courtesy in the arrange- 
ment of denominational missions, met with 
a warm reception and hearty concurrence. 
Our Dr. Eddy fully sustained the honor of 
his Chureb, awakening the liveliest re- 
sponses while he portrayed the effect of 
Christian missions upon the civilization of 
the world. No one present will soon forget 
the earnest and tender appeal of George H. 
Stuart, esq., in the afternoon, for lay work- 
ers. He brought forth, by his warm exhor- 
tations, the most demonstrative Methodist 
“amens” from all portions of the immense 
audience. He clesed with a direct appeal 
to sinners. We should not have been sar 
prised if he had asked them to arise to be 
specially prayed for. Whenhe sat down, 
H. Thayne Miller, esq., the blind lay evan- 
gelist, sang, in solo, the leading part of 
“ The Old, Old Story,” the whole congrega- 
tion joining in the chorfis. With the last 
chorus the great organ poured in its solemn 
tide of melody; the effect was wonderful, 
The whole day brought the great field of 
Christian service and consecration in a very 
vivid ahd practical form before the Chureh 
of Christ. In the evening returned misston- 
aries occupied the pulpit. 


eee 


We have just read Arthur Bonnieasth, 
the work of fiction just published by Sezib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., from the pen of Dr, 
Holland, which has met en one side with 
very warm commendation, and on the other 
with very sharp and severe criticism. It ts 
far from being a sensational novel. There 
is nothing exciting in it. Without being 
wearisome it is peculiarly quiet, and barely 
moves rapidly enough in its recital of every- 
day details, to avoid monotony and dullness, 
It is not eccentric 1n its pictures of persons 
or estimate of character, neither is it par- 
ticularly original in its views of education 
and religion. It has very much the appear- 
ance of being largely the actual sketch of 
several veritable personuges and the desertp- 
tion of scenes and incidents of actual life, 
Dr. Holland brings out his ideal family 
school with great fullness of illustration ia 
the records of the “ Bird’s Nest” —a kind 
of grown-up Kindergarten. Weare doubt 
ful if such an elysium for intellectual and re- 
ligious nurture can be found existing upom 
earth. As boys run, in this imperfect state 
we hardly think such a class as graduated at 
the “ Bird’s Nest” is often found together, 
Dr. Holland’s views of revivals and of 
Church creeds are the natural reaction of a 
liberal but sincerely pious mind, fretted by 
Calvinistic views of divine sovereignty 
and religious processes based upon fatalistie 
ideas of salvation. With much that he 
says we should heartily agree, and with 
many other utterances we should widely 
differ. The Doctor evidently intends to ex- 
hibit the injurious effect upon a young man’s 
character and scholarship of pecuniary aid, 
or rather of the sudden gift of a fortune. 
But the weakness he portrays is, after all, 
more in the man than in his circumstances. 
His hero is a vain, weak, imaginative boy of 
genius, one above all others exposed to in- 
jury from flattery, petting, and too mueh 
attention. His college beneficiary, Peter 
Mullens, is an impossible scallawag. We 
have seen in colleges and seminaries mean, 
truckling, whining men, ready to accept any 
gift, and constantly throwing themselves 
impertinently upon the sympathies of 
everybody; but such a consummate fool and 
scoundrel we never heard of. The error at 
which the Doctor drives, is in modes, not in 
principles. Young men may be aided in 
their struggles for an education without 
breaking down their mavhood, if they have 
any to begin with. 

The book is wholesome and suggestive—a 
good one for young students to read. It 
will awaken self-examination and prayer, 
and such a book is an excellent one to cfr- 
culate, 





Rev. B. B. Yard, in an interesting letter 
from Italy, in The Methodist, recounts the 
following laughable and sumewhat charac- 
teristic experienee with an Amertcan State 
official whom he met in Rome: — 


“ We were joined here by a representative 
American — a State official, fussy, busy, ger- 
erous, and amusingly ignorant of ulmost 
everything except the locul pelitics of his 
region, and the value of certain real estate. 
He remarked with refreshing candor, ‘ Now, 
you may spend your time on myrtle figgers 
picturs, aud such nonsense, but for me, t 
want to see something ancient.’ Standing 
inthe Pantheon at Rome, afterward, hea 
exclaimed, ‘ You don’t mean to tell me that 
this place is 2.000 years old! I don’t betieve 
a word of it.” He was especially anx ous 
that we should not overstuy the hour of our 
‘ appledote’ at the Hotel. To us the ‘table 


(Methodist) and Dr. Crosby’s (Presbyte-/ whote’ usually occasioned more loss of 


time, with its ridiculous pretension to 


from Association Hall. The New York pa-| ‘courses,’ than it gave us either special de 


light or neurishment. Vi-iting the tombs 
of Pau! and Timothy at the marvelously 
beautiful St. Paul’s Church, in the suburbs 
of Rome, our friend wished to know what 


The Tribune, in particu- | the name of Timothy wus doing there, and 
lar, has bad admirable reports. All the | Why Paul was not enough. It was replied 


that Timothy was supposed to be buried 
there. ‘Why,’ be exclaimed, ‘ Paul and 


read during the session, are to be collected| Timothy were the same person, weren't 


they?’ He will probably represent his dis- 
trict in Congress in another season.” 





- ———_—-—---- 


One would bardly expect that the atten- 


tant and Evangelical Christianity, which | tion of a popular audience could be arrested 
have been presented at this great meeting, | and beld, after a very animated and wender- 
will do well to send an order at once to| fully eloquent address upon the triumphant 
Harper & Bros. for a copy. It will cost $5.| power of the Christian Church, by a dis 

The most crowded audiences were drawn | course upon the labor question; yet this oc- 
together on Tuesday, to hear Dr. Parker, of | curred on Saturday. After a singularly 
London, and Henry Ward Beecher, upon | peautiful and forceful address by Rev. W- 
Their addresses | Flemicg Stevenson, of Dublin, Ireland, Hon. 
were admirable, as was also that of our Dr.| W. H. Allen, LL. D., of Girard College, 
The greatest interest seems to Philadelphia, read one of the clearest, most 
*buve been excited by Prof. Theo. Christlieb. comprehensive and satisfactory papers apon 
PD. D., of Bonn University, Prussia, in his-| the relation of capital to labor, to which wo 
paper on “the best methods of counterart-| ever listened. He carried his audience 
It was repeated | approving demonstrations, from its opening 
The ser-|to ite close. We sbull herenfter publish 4, 
mons diring the week, of Drs. Parker of! portions at a time, in the HERA. D. 
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@vavgelical Alliance continued from First Page. 

In refereuce to Irish popular education, 
tm round numbers there are 7,000 so called 
pational schools, about 5,000 of which were 
owned and managed by different denomina- 
tions. The contribution by the government 
for the support of these schools was very 
targe, while in England they only pay aout 
one third of the cost of denominational 
schools, and are prehibited from paying 
more than half for any school; whereas in 
Ireland the government pays at least four 
@fths. The 2,000 vested schools in Ireland 
are built by public revenue. These schools. 
are as denominational as the others. In all 
the Irish national schools, the catecbisms of 
the respective denominations are taught by 
the respective school-teacbers. The schools 
are managed or. controlled by local patrons 
called ‘‘ managers,” who are generally cler- 
gymen, and who could, up to four months 
ago, remove teachers ut their pleasure. In 
all schools the patrons give special religious 
instruction themselves. In all the schools 
religious instruction may be given by the 
patron or teacher at a fixed hour. In addi- 
ion to the common schools, there are twen- 
ty-seven model schools in Ireland, which are 
considered the best schools in the country. 
The lesson-books are largely impregnated 
with religions teaching, and abuudant pro- 
vision was made for the instruction of the 
eiildren in their catechism, In conclusion, 
he said the combined system of education 
has everywhere proved a failure. He advo- 
gated a purely voluntary system. 

The President invited comments on the 
paper just read, whereupon Rev. Dr. Me- 
Cosh, of Princeton, said that education is 
now advancing more rapidly than it has 
done for ages before. The system adopted 
ia England is, he said, a very good one. He 
thought education had not become denom- 
inational in Ireland, and hoped there would 
be n> disposition to interfere with the’ sys- 
tem for providing instruction for the people. 
{Loud applause.] 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., next 
read a paper on * Modern Literature in its 
Relation to Christianity.” The influence of 
literature was never, he said, more powe!- 
ful than now. Never did it criticise so 
boldly the actions of allclasses. Books and 
jurnals now have more todo with men’s 
opinions than ever before. In matters of 
religious feeling the journalist is potent, 
and the novelist casts a spell over his read- 
ers which none others can captivate. Mod- 
ern literature is largely atheistic, avowedly 
er practically. Many writers regard moral 
evil as a necessary stage of deveopment. 
The literature of utheism is made plausible 
aad interesting to the feelings, and is enliv- 
ened by illustrations from science and art. 
Atheists condescendingly profess a sympathy 
with all creeds, but the claims of science 
are, they say, so great that its devotees must 
follow it. Pautheists are devout in their 
language, but Atheists must admit that 
there is no God. The modern Atheists are 
far more sentimental than the old, and they 
have little union as to positive opinion. 

The section reassembled in the evening 
to complete the business of the morning 
session. Rev. A. L. Simpson, D. D., of 
England, rexd a paper on the same topic. 
He said, all people have songs before 
they have laws. It wss important that this 
aabtle influence should bein unison with 
Christianity. The Bible bad to a great ex- 
tent neutralized the bad effect of modern 
literature. In conclusion the speaker said 
the world did not esteem the bible as it 
e@ught, and he called upon them to give all 
their strength to the promotion of an en- 
lightened public sentiment, 

Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of New York, said that 
the literature that is professed by the bad, 
ig shunned by many, but when literature is 
employed by able and ingenious men, it is 
peculiarly successful, and many are be- 
suiled from the faith all unconscious to them- 
velves. Much of the literature in Sunday- 
schools is of this class, aud he regretted that 
the literature of to-day is not favorable to a 
bopeful and healthful Christianity. 


Dr. E. O. Haven, Secretary of the Board 
ef Edueation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York,spoke in favor of a sys- 
tem of education by the State. 

Dr. Conrad, of Philadelpbia, referred to 
the action of the Courts in Cincinnati, de- 
eiding that no religious instruction should 
be given in the public schools, and said that 
the populur objection to religious instruc- 
ton in the schools is based on the idea that 
it must be sectarian, which he protested 
against. The great truths of the gospel could 
be taught in an unsectarian spirit. They 
must not yield to the demands of Roman- 
sts and infidels on this question. [ A pplause.] 

Dr. Rigg, of Westminster, in explanation 
vaid that he preferred, for England ut least, 
the voluntary system. He did not approve 
of the direct interference of the National 
Government with the education of the peo- 
ple. 

Dr. Ormiston did not approve of the in- 
terference of the civil government with re- 
ligious education. There was the home, the 
pareat, and the Church for that purpose. If 
they were going to insist on religious schools, 
a majority of the voters would be against it. 
Let the State give to all the citizens a fit- 
ting secular education, and let the parents 
bok to the rest. 

Dr. Beson, of Hamilton College, said that 
they could not ask less than that the Bible 
should be read in the schools. A spirit of 
unbelief was pervading the community at 
present more than they were aware of, and 
for this reason Christians should eontinue 
their energies to prevent antagonism to 
Christianity, 

The Third Section met in the Madison 
Avenue Church, where the topic was “ The 
Pulpit of the Age.” The speakers were Rev. 
Joseph Parker, D. D., of London, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Prof. D. P. Kid- 
der,D. D. [We reserve for a future issue 
the very foteresting and profitable addresses 
delivered by these distinguished speakers.— 
ED. HERALD.) 

The Fourth Section assembled at. the 
Broadway Tabernacle. The subject under 
consideration was ‘‘ Sunday-schools.” The 
large church was packed with an attentive 
sudience, and many were compelled to go 
sway, there being no standing room. 

Rev. Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, said 
the Bible in muny places showed God’s care 
for the young, and the Stinday-school wus 
but am agency to carry into effect His will. 
There was no work in which knowledge 
vod learning could be turned to such good 
‘ccount asin a Sunday-school. Every one 
~uld do something. Teachers should give 
their spare time to preparing for their les- 
sons on Sunday, 80 as to do it thoroughly; 
they should be armed to give instrhction, 
and bring to it ull the light they could. The 
Sunday-school agency is aiding to develop 
the higbest type of Christian character. 
What is needed, is those who will devote 
their entire time, and give money to help 
{talong. In fifty years the American Sun- 
day-school Union had established over 50,- 
900 schools, engaged numerous teachers, 
and gathered together nearly 3,000,000 
Scholars, and bas been the means of erect- 
‘ng between 3 and 4,000 churches. This 
record wus excellent, but more could be 
sone, 

Mr. Charles Reed, M. P., said he repre- 
sented the Sunduy-schools in the Old World 


years since Robert Raikes gathered together 
a few ragged children one Sunday morning, 
and on the progress of the work from that 
date, we can but exclaim, ‘‘ What hath God 
wrought.” The course of the Sunday-school 
from the commencement has been onward, 
its advance rapid, and the achievements 
great. Adam Smith said: “No plan has 
ever effected a greater change, since the days 
of the Apostles, than the Sunday-school.” 
Intended to be a mission to the poor and 
the neglected, they now are instituted for 
the children of all. The question in 
England now is, What are we to do for the 
education of our people? Those who are 
children now, and obtain a good education at 
public and Sunday-schools, will grow up 
educated men and women, and not be as 
some of the poorer classes of grown people 
now are, Henceforward the two great 
same-speaking nations will work together 
with an agency noble and pious, the end be- 
ing conversion, and the standard the 
Word of God. The question, ‘“‘ How to se- 
cure to our children a sound religious edu- 
cation?” is now solved — not by the State, 
but by the people — not only in our cities, 
but in hamlets and villages. 

Addresses were also delivered by Rev. 
Nathaniel Weiss, of Paris, and Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, of New York. 

A children’s session was held at the 
Church of the Disciples, which was filled 
with ladies and children, the former seem- 
ing to predominate. Rev. Dr. George H. 
Hepworth introduced the speaker, Rev. 
Narayan Sheshadrai, of Bombay, India, 
who said he knew of nothing to interest his 
auditors more than a description of how 
children were breught up in India. They 
were not born into a life of enlightenment, 
or into a happy country, as the little ones be- 
for him were, but where they bad over 330,- 
000,000 of gods; and when a little child was 
born the god Actwuai was supposed to write 
in its forehead the character of its life. And 
then the god Ganpati was to be propitiated 
and sacrificed to, and must be considered in 
all undertakings and events in the child’s 
life. Another of the deities, whom it is su; - 
posed must be propitiated, is Parweti. Gan- 
pati was represented as with the tusks and 
head of an elepbant, and was worshiped by 
30,000,000 of children. 
had worshiped this horrid idol for eighteen 
years. Once a month all Brahmin children 
must fast from morning to night, so that 
Ganpati would grant them some boon. He 
himself had often fasted, and traveled miles 
to a large village in India, where services 
in honor of Ganpati are conducted, and he 
had thought that all his saccess in his stud- 
ies, even in studying English, was owing to 
his having pleased Ganpati. But by and by 
be began to see how ridiculous were the 
stories in the holy books in India — such as 
that one about Agasti, who drank up all the 


ried as mavy mountains in his hands as 
there were hairs on his body. Mr. Shesha- 
drai gaused much amusement among the 
children by telling them a story about this 
monkey-god, who revenged himself on a 
giant by dipping bis tail in oil and setting 
fire to the whole of the island of Ceylon. 
Another absurd story in the Hindoo holy 
books, was about a god who snored so loud 
that he made the flood and ebb-tides in the 
sea. He was so big that when he was in 
the middle of the Pacific, the water was only 
up to his knees. 

These’ridiculous fables, the speaker said, 
made him lose all faith in Hindooism, and 
when he did not know where to turn, the 
blessings of our missionary system finally 
brought him to the Bible. He heard Rev. 
Dr. Wilson say to his class of students, that 
if they would compare the 22d Psalm with 
the closing chapter of St. Matthew, they 
would no longer remain Brahmins, or Hin- 
doos, or Parsees. He did so, and read the 
whole Bible attentively, and was convinced, 
from the fulfillment of the prophecies, that 
the Bible was no mere collection of fibles, 
but a divine book. He read the wonderful 
and beautifal promises of the Bible and the 
plan of salvation. He was convinced, and 
on the 13th of September, 1843, he embraced 
the Christian religion. In one hour he was 
compelled to eut himself off from his father, 
his mother, his brothers and sisters, and his 
friends. He lost his caste; and when his 
Brahmin friends met him, they refused to 
speak to bim, and gathered their skirts and 
passed him in a wide semicircle whenever 
they met him. But the glorious truths of 
the Bible, the knowledge of eur Saviour’s 
sufferings, supported him, and from that. 
time be had resolved to devote his life, as 
long as God chooses to spare him, to spread- 
ing these glorious truths to his people. He 
hoped that the little children before him had 
learned the fear of the Lord. 


FIFTH DAY — WEDNESDAY. 


After a devotional service in the Madison 
Square Church, at 9 v’cloek, the Theological 
Section of the Alliance resumed its session 
in Association Hall. Professor Dorner, of 
Berlin University, spoke of the dogma of 
infallibility, as promulgated by the Vatican 
Council, as awakening righteous indigna- 
tion. The Catholic hierarchy would not 
have submitted to it but for weighty con- 
siderations. They feel that, at all bazards, 
unity of the Church must be preserved; 
which could only be done by submission to 
an infallible Pope. It was once not neces- 
sary to salvation to believe iu infallibility, 
but now it was declared a necessary step on 
the way to heaven. The new degma would 
not leave the Holy Spirit to dwell in a Chris- 
tian’s bosom, but placed the Pope alone in 
direct communication with God. It weak- 
ened Christianity by its excessive demands 
on faith and its offensiveness to reason. 

Professor Hitchcock, of the Union Theo- 
logical Semivary, thought the Roman Cath- 
olic Church had both erred and blundered 
in adopting the new dogma. Protestantism 
and Christianity were now menaced by the 
Romen Church and by infidelity; and it 
was felt that the Protestant churches were 
not standing shoulder to shoulder as they 
should. The Reman Catholic Church of .to- 
day was simply the Lutin Church of the 
middle ages, which had been growing ever 
since. The speaker urged the need of 
greater harmony among all Christians. 

The Rev. Dr. Fisch, of Paris, thought 
France was now the most Roman Catholic 
country in the world. The revival was not 
the work of the Holy Spirit, but had been 
brought about by the labors of Jesdits. The 
priests found powerful allies in members of 
the old nobility, and in the female sex. Pil- 
grimages to French shrines are managed 
with great skill. The sites generally se- 
lected were gf great natural beauty. The 
Roman Catholic Church, he said, has set 
up a goddess — the Virgin Mury —and an 
infallible Pope; but the Sacred Heart was 
not even aperson. A tremendous reaction 
must eome when it wras discovered to what 
an extent the credulity of the people had 
been practised on. 

Rev. Leopold Witte, of Coethen, Prussia, 
said that when the dogma of infallibility was 
proclaimed, the German Government 
deemed « new Church had been created, 
the Roman Catholic Church being no longer 
the same as that with which the Govern- 
ment had made treaties, The laws it had 
passed, to limit the aggressions of the;Roman 





The speaker himself 


oceans on earth at three sips,and about a 
god monkey (Hunuman by name) who car- 


dom of conscience and other personal rights 
of its citizens to be assailed by Rome. 
The section of the Alliance whieh met at 


in Conflict with Romanism.” Dr. Kraft, of 


lowed by Dr. Schaff, who read a paper from 
the Old Catholic Congress lately held at 
Constance, signed by Bishop Renkens, Pro- 
fesser Van Schultz, and others, and ad- 
dressed to the Evangelical Alliance. He 
was followed by Professor Pronnier, of the 
Geneva Theological Seminary, who spoke 
on Catholicism in Switzerland since the last 
Council, and of the good results of Father 
Hyacinthe’s work in Switzerland. The Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, read a paper en- 
titled “‘Rome’s Appeal to the Educated Prot- 
estants,” giving the outline of Romish doc- 
trines. He contrasted the ostentation and 
gorgeous modes of the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship with the simple plain devotion of Prot- 
estant exercises, pointing out the commend- 
able features of Romanism while he exposed 
its errors. 

The Third Section of the Alliance held its 
session in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, ex-Governor Buckingham, of Con- 
necticut, presiding. The Rev. George D. 
Cummings, of Kentucky, read a paper on 
the Roman and Reformed doctrines of Justi- 
fication. He held that the two were di- 
rectly opposed to each other. One was per- 
nicious, self exalting, the other humble and 
wholesome. He was followed by Professor 
Fisher, of Yale, who read a paper on Prot- 
estantism and Romanism, compared in re- 
lation to modern civilization. 

There were no services held by the Con- 
ferenee this afternoon. 


SIXTH DAY -— THURSDAY. 


The First Section met in Association Hall. 
Dr. Prime gave notice that the Executive 
Committee had arranged with Harper & 
Brothers for the publication, in one or two 
volumes, of verbatim eopies of all papers 
read during the meeting. 

The Rev. W. H. Freemantle, of London, 
spoke on the Church and the Nation. In 
the outset he said: 
the Apostles, as expressing their ultimate 
hopes aad ours, ‘‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our God 
and His Christ,” and “ To the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess; and I interpret these expressions as 
setting before us an ideal state in which all 
men will be united in spiritual obedience to 
our Lord, and the redeemed nations will be 
at peace under His dominion. 

Three assumptions I will make to support 
the hope of a national Christianitv. The 
first of these is, that Christian principle, 50 
far from waning, is gaining an empire over 
men’s minds such as it never had before, 
and is about to assume the direction of hu- 
man affairs. It is true that to-day we wit- 
ness in many quarters a revolt from the 
theology of the past, and in sume a revolt 
from theology altogether; but it is equally 
true that we very rarely witness moral skep- 
ticism. Many who cannot accept Christian 
doctrines, yet rule their lives by them, and 
the unconscious testimony thus borne to the 
sovereignty of Christ by philosophers, by 
writers of fiction, by popular movements, 
cannot fail to strike us. 
the revolt from theology and worship among 
serious men is due to the wrong representa- 
tions of these by Christians, especially to the 
endless controversies into which they bave 
fallen, ean hardly be estimated too highly. 
My conviction is, then, that Christian prin. 
ciple is destined to gain a much firmer hold, 
as time goes on, upon the minds and the life 
ofmen. This we must take as our basis in 
looking on to the future. Wecan do noth- 
ing without hope. Let Christians be very 
hopeful. 

I notice a second fact, which is this: that 
everywhere Christians are becoming ashamed 
of the sectarianism which has so long di-. 
vided them. Never was the ery for union 
so. widely raised, and never had it such a 
hold on the conscience of Christian men. 

A third tendency which I would signalize,is 
the increasing importance of mere dogma. 
If this be put boldly, it may give rise to fear, 
and well-grounded fear. But put it thus: 
that the tendency is to look at Christianity, 
not as a system of opinions, but as a life, and 
I hardly see how the fact can be disputed, 
nor how it can be reckoned as other than a 
good thing. 

President Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., 
LL. D., of New Haven, Conn., read a paper 
on Constitutional Government in the 
United States as Related to Religion.” Dr. 
Woolsey’s paper contained several laugh- 
able anecdotes, and was rich in apt compar- 
isons, The following is a general summary 
of this important address: — 

I. While most of the States say nothing of 
religion in their constitutions, several with- 
hold civil office from atheists, from disbe- 
lievers iu future rewards and punishments, 
and even from disbelievers in the Christian 
religion (Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and perhaps 
others). One afew years since disqualified. 
Jews from holding civil office. 

II. Sixteen constitutions declare that no 
preference shall be given to any religious 
establishment. In others, the Legislature 
eannot pass laws reqiziring or authorizing 
religious societie3, or the people of any dis. 
trict to levy any tax for the repair of houses 
of worship, or the support of church or min- 
istry. Others forbid compelling any one to 
attend, erect, or support any place of wor- 
ship, or pay tithes, taxes, or other rates, 
for supporting ministers. In some, no mon- 
ey can be appropriated to any religious 
society or seminary (Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota). The constitutions of two States 
legully invalidate any gift or devise to any 
ecclesiastical person as such (Maryland, 
Missouri). One State limits the amount of 
real property whi-:h a church, parsonage, or 
bnrial-ground can bold, to five acres. 

In what sense, then, can this country be 
ealled a Christian country? In this, certain- 
ly, that the wast majority believe in Christ 
and the gospel; Christian inftuences are 
universal; our civilization is built on that 
foundation; and its institutions are so adjust- 
ed us to furaish the best hope for carrying 
down to posterity our faith and our moral- 
ity. 

fs Christianity, in any sense, the law of 
the lund? So Webster argued, in the great 
Girard case. Hesays: ‘ General, tolerant 
Christianity, independent of sects or parties, 
— that Christianity to which the sword und 
the fagot are uuknown, is the law of the 
land.” Christianity being the religion of the 
people, its usages and ideas cannot be sepa- 
rated from legislation by a mathematical 
line. Sunday, for instance, must differ from 
other days in the eye of the law; but the law 
hax as little to do with Christianity, and 
Christianity with the law, as possible. 

The Rev. Dr. Adams then read a commu- 
nication from the London Workingmen’s 
Lord’s Day Re-t Association, asking the 
Conference to express an opinion on the 


right to rest on the Lord’s Diy, 
Ex-President Mark Hepkias, D. D. LL. 
D., of Williamstown, Mass., read a paper on 





I take the words of 


And how much of 


of which the following is a summary : — 


claim protection of the civil law in the en- 


to the attainment of the end indicated by 


to each of these. If man needs food, air, 
light, then he has a right to them. The de- 
sires of property and power, under the con. 
ditions ordained by God, found his right to 


joyment, under these same conditions, give 
him a right te the objects of such love and 
enjoyment. In each of the above cases the 
conditions ordained by God are, simply, a 
non-interference with the rights of others. 
After a masterly elaboration of these varied 
points, Mr. Hopkins summed up as fol- 
lows: — 

Iclose by presenting the propositions I 
have endeavored to establish. 

1. Man has a right to what is necessary for 
the attainment of his end, as indicated by 
ais necessities, his active principles, and his 
capacities, 

2. The chief end of legislation is the pro- 
tection of rights. 

3. Under Christianity we test the Sabbath 
by its adaptation to human well-being. 

4. The Fourth Commandment is God’» 
statute in the division and employment of 
time, more intimate than that of property, 
to the well-being of society. 

5. The buman constitution of man and of 
society is so preconformed to the Sabbath, 
that neither the end of the individual nor of 
society can be fully reached except through 
that. 

6. Man has rights in connection with the 
Sabbath that ought to be protected by law. 

7. It is not the province of legislation to 
enforce the Sabbath, but simply to protect 
men in their rights. 


SIXTH DAY — AFTERNOON. 


Mr. J. Carmille Williams, of the English 
Liberation Society (separation of Church and 
State), addressed the Conference, and said 
that the interference of a Christian govern- 
ment in Church matters must be coercive. 
They have abolished a State Church in Ire- 
land, and a Broad Church is not impossible 
in Old England, Evenin Mr. Freemantle’s 
Church there is opposition to State inter- 
ference, and the Roman Catholics and Non- 
conformists are forgotten in the somewhat 
vague recommendations of that gentleman. 
America, as Dr. Woolsey says, is against 
State interference; forthe experiment was 
tried,and failed. Church establishment was a 
history of failures and crime. England has 
tried it, and is not going, after its experi- 
ence, to follow the advice of Mr. Freeman- 
tle. [Great applause. ] 

Rev. Mr. Menzie, of Scotland, defended 
the National Church of Great Britain, ar- 
guing that national churches of past time 
were recovering. 

The Second Section met in St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and was largely at- 
tended, and was presided over by Dr. Geo. 
L. Crooks, of this city. 

President W. H. Campbell, D. D., of New 
Brunswick, N. J.,read a paper on “ Influ- 
ence of Christianity on Civil and Religious 
Liberty.” He said, in substance, that Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy of Reason speaks of brute 
force. It is this force, intensified by a spirit 
of evil, which works in the children of dis- 
obedience, Deity is the principal in the 
work of reformation; men are the interme- 
diate agents. ,John Knox and Mary, Queen 


Heaven in restraining vicious desires and 
tendencies. Religious and civil liberty is 
found only in the Jewish law, “* Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” During the 
first three centuries the country was heath- 
en, and a Christian could not hold office. 
Now Christianity abolishes slavery, gives 
women and children their rights, and equal- 
ity to all. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., 
followed Dr. Campbell upon the same sub- 
ject. Hesaid: ‘“‘ Has not every person the 
right to worship God free from civil mulesta- 
tion? Liberty is not unrestrained license, 
but imposes laws and obligations with guar- 
anteed privileges. Freedom to worship is 
sacred. With Church and State united, the 
State practically assumes the right to say 
what shall be the Church, and not unfre- 
quently uses civil officers to enforce religious 
discipline. Separation of Chureh from State 
means freedom from political influence, the 
State not to interfere with conscience. Re- 
ligion is neither fettered nor endowed. Ex- 
tracts from the Constitution were quoted to 
illustrate the freedom enjoyed in this coun- 
try from interference by the State. Relig- 
ious liberty was considered by the Constitu- 
tion as a right [applause], and is no longer 
an experiment, but am established fact, meet- 
ing the hearty approval of every religious 
denomination and political party throughout 
our land. [Loud applause.] The union of 
Church and State is wrong in principle and 
ia practice [applause], and wopld be an in- 
jury to the State. Mexico and France were 
mentioned as powerful illustrations. A Na- 
tional Church is based upon the principle 
that man is a member of that Church, and 
when thus united, offers premiums upon 
hypocrisy; for men affect religion in order 
to become sheriffs and magistrates, or gain 
some Office under such union. A man’s right 
to worship God is not God given, but a po- 
litical grace. [Laughter.] Such a union is 
wrong to citizens generally, and robs them 
of their property; for where a government 
takes from the people more than enough for 
its legitimate affairs, it commits robbery. 
[Applause.] It is a wrong to religion, be- 
cause it makes Christianity depend upon the 
civil power.” 

Here the chairman’s bell called the speaker 
to order. The audience called loudly for a 
continuance. The chair (Rev. Dr. Crooks) 
arose and stated that as many invited guests 
from abroad, entertaining entirely different 
views, were present, be thought it would be 
discourteous and unchristian to coutinue 
the discussion. The speaker’s voice was 
drowned in eries of * ‘Curry! Curry!” 

In response to the voices, Mr. Curry arose 
and said that be abided by the rules of lim- 
itation most readily, yet he would most em- 
phatically protest against being ceemed by 
the chairman ‘“ discourteous or unchristian- 
like.” [Here ensued terrific, loud calla of 
* Curry,” the voice of the chairman strug- 
gliug to be heard.] Order being restored, 
Mr. Crooks persuaded the vast audience to 
be considerate, saying he had been informed 
by a visiting friend that the discussion was 
very puinful to him, and he, though agreeing 
with Mr. Curry in his views, advised to 
cease the discussion. A hymn was then 
sung. 

Prof. D. R. Goodwin, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, was introduced, and spoke upon the 
effect of religious liberty upon Christianity, 
A session was held in the evening ut the 
Church of the Disciples, corner of Madison 
Avenue und Forty-fifth Street. The Hon. 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. The subjects for discussion were 


Europe” and “ Ministerial Support.” A pa- 
per was read on the former subject by Prof. 
J. F. Astie, of Switzerland. The speuker 





of Scots, were cited to show the influence of 


ends meet, Pastors should be paid as well 
as doctors and lawyers. 


place of clergymen’s salaries being reduced, 
as was anticipated, they were increased. 


Jacobus, of Alleghany, also made speeches 
on the same subject. 


FRIDAY — SEVENTH Day. 

The proceedings at Association Hall com- 
menced at 10 o’clock, with the first section, 
President Woolsey in the chair. Rev. 
Joseph Angus, D. D., London, read a paper 
on * The Duty of Churches in Relatien to 
Missions.” He said: — During three years 
Christ traveled three times over Galilee, 
visited Jerusalem for weeks together, 
preached at Capernaum six months, labored 
beyond the Jordan twice, and He sent out 
His disciples to extend His work, which 
was effected solely by preaching. We of 
the 19th century are far more able to propa- 
gate the faith than our apostolic forefathers. 
But why was not our success compara- 
tively as great? Give me 50,000 mission- 
aries, who would work for ten years, and 
£15,000,000 a year for their sustevance,and he 
would demonstrate that the Gospel could 
be preached to every man, woman, and 
child upon the earth. This amount of money 
appeared very large, but it was less than $15 
a year from each member of the Evangelical 
Churches of America. England alone spent 
more money in intoxicating drinks annu- 
ally. 

A paper was read, prepared by Rev.Rufus 
Anderson, D, D. LL. D., Boston, on “ The 
Territorial Division of Missionary Flelds of 
Labor and Missionary Courtesy.” Compar- 
ing the progress of Cutbolicism and Protest- 
antism among the beathen nations, he said, 
there was little to be dreaded from the efforts 
of Papists. He drew attention to several 
misunderstandings which existed between 
missionaries in relation to special fields of 
labor, arguing that their effect would be to 
defeat their Gospel aspirations, 

Rev. Thomas M. Eddy, D. D., New York, 
read a paper on “ The Obligations of Science, 
Literature, and Commerce to Christian Mis- 
sions.” Alluding to the immense necessary 
travel by missionaries, the Jakes, mountains, 
and rivers traversed, and explorations thus 
made, even to the outer edge of civilization, 
he elaimed that within fifty years they had 
contributed more in this direction than all 
museums in the world. [Applause.] What 
their influence on commerce? The conver- 
sion of the heathen necessitated his being 


human labor and industry. Conversion 
meant homes, and the formation and culture 
of home ties resulted in a growing civiliza- 
tion. The missionaries had opened up 
Japan, China, and India; ro one could 


Christian principles, and, viewed in this 
light, their influence upon the commereial 
world would be manifest and admitted. 
Prof. C. A, Blanchard on the same subject, 
asked why it was necessary that mission- 
aries were sent to convert the nations where 


ligion, like all other things, will perish and 


its first principles. The greatest hindrance 
civilized nations; for how could infidels be 
guided by our ministers while they saw 
such utter depravity with those of their 
brethren with whom they had dealings? 

Rev. N. Sheshadrai and Rev.Dr. Williams, 
(Baltimore) briefly spoke on the same sub- 
ject, and a recess was then taken. 

At the afternoon session at 2 o’clock, Prof. 
Schaff presented a paper on “ Lay Preach- 


Berlin. The points put forward. were: 
First, that preaching the word of God by 
laymeu who had the necessary ability and 
call from the Holy Spirit, accorded with the 
Bible; second, these agencies were prac- 
ticed, down to the middle of the third cen- 
tury; third, that lay preaching 1s a legiti- 
mate consequence of the Reformation; 
fourth, that lay preaching receives the bless- 
ing of God; fifth, its general introduction, 
with proper limitation, would strongly in- 
crease religious love; sixth, it must not in- 
terfere with the public ministry, but seek 
its object chiefly in small gatherings of be- 
lievers, and in the evangelization of outly- 
ing unbelieving masses, especially where 
regular evangelization ugeney cannot reach; 
seventh, ministers should encourage lay 
preaching, and the laity should advise and 
counsel the preachers when necessary. 

Hon. Jobn Stuart, of Philadelphia, spoke 
to the same subject, claiming that the mil- 
lions outside the influence of the regular 
clergy could only be approached by lay 
preachers, 

Rev. Robert Knox, D. D., Ireland, spoke 
on “ City Missions in Ireland.” Short ad- 
dresses were also delivered by Prof. Christ- 
lieb, Senator Frelinghuysen, and others, and 
the mecting terminated with prayer. 

The Second Section met in St.Paul’s Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, corner of Twenty- 
second street und Fourth avenue, Ex-Gov. 
Buckiogham, of Connecticut, presiding. 

Rev. Narayan Sheshadrai delivered an ad- 
dress on “ Christianity among Hindoos.” 
He said that euch Brabmin priest wus be- 
lieved to be more infallible than the Pope, 
and had every advantage that the world 
above and the world below could supply. 
In his right hand he held the fire which 
would burn up the whole eurth; in bis left, 
the River Indus; aud in his big toe the 
waters of all the ocears., Yet, actuated by 
the Spirit of the Lord, the mi-sionaries had 
carried on their Inbors and Christianity was 
now the only aggressive power in India. 

Dr. Hugh Miller, M. D., on “ The Obsta- 
cles to Mission Work in India.” said there 
was no greater stumbling-bluck than the 
godless lives led by the Europeans and 
Americans whom commerce had brought 
there. 

Rev. J. 8S. Woodside read a paper in 

which he described the great advancement 
that has tuken pluce in the social position 
and educution of females iu India. 
Rev. E. E. Jenkins, of London, who re- 
sided for many years in India, in his ad- 
dress, said thut the Bible had been trans- 
lated into all the languages of the country; 
and that, coupled with the dissemination of 
Western thought, had caused Christianity 
and civilization to prosper. 


Bishop De Schweinitz, Bethlemen, Penn., 
6n * Missionary Work among the Most In- 
significant and Degraded Tribes of the 
Heathen World,” said it was neither a 
a waste of money nor a joss of time, and 
proved beyond the possibility of doubt, 
what the Bible predicates of the sufficiency 


power, After citing the aborigines of Aus- 


Christianity and civilization (and this opin- 





clothed, and clothing meant the product of 


deny them the honor of the >ropagation of 


the Apostles preached, and replied that re- 
fade unless there is a constant recurrence to 


to missionary work is in the customs of 


ing,” prepared by Count Von Bernstorff, of 


to those in the New. Looking over the 92| Church, were simply laws of self-preserv2- | “‘ The Sabbath made for man, and his conse- | argued that it has always been found that} ion received strength even after thirty-six 
tion. Germany could not permit the free-| quent right to legislation to secure its end,” | churches not supported by the State thrive | years of fruitless effort) as an illustration, 


At the afternoon session, Rev. William 
Murray, Falmouth, Jamaica, read a paper 


on with success. Cuba was without a sin- 
gle evangelical missionary, and Romanism 


could hold property without first acknowl- 
edging in writing that he was an Apostoli- 
cal Roman Catholic. There was no Sab- 
bath-school in the island, and the weekly 
schools were few and far between. The 
only sign of Christianity in this island was 
the cross on the churches, and the mass ir- 
reverently celebrated by the priests, that 
they might go to the cock-fight or some 
other more congenial occupation. In Ja- 
maica, on the other hand, where evangelical 
effort was active, the moral and spiritual 
progress of the inhabitants was remarkable, 
and life and property were as safe there as 
in England and America; drunkennes did 
not prevail; the Lord’s Day was observed, 
and industry and thrift among the natives 
were steadily increasing. 

Hon. Felix R. Brunot, of Pittsburg, Penn., 
delivered an address on “Indians in the 
United States,” estimating the Whole num- 
ber of Indians in the entire country at 350,- 
000. Four-fifths of these were civilized, or 
partially civilized, and not less than 15,000 
of them were members of Christian 
Churches. He claimed that the Indians, 
under proper treatment and teaching, could 
become a quiet, industrious, Christian peo- 
ple. The white man had been the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of Indian civilization, 
The beneficent measures of the Government 
were uniformly thwarted by the agencies 
employed to carry them out. 

Hon. Nathan Bishop followed on the same 
subject, and said that considering their ig- 
norance and their want of education and 
true civilization, the Indians were just as 
good as the white man, and no better. 

The Third Section met in the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, of New York, presiding. The topic 
for discussion was, ‘“‘ Home Missions and 
Missions in Nominally Christian Countries.” 

Rev. Antonio Carrasco delivered an ad- 
dress on “* Protestant Missions in Spain,’ in 
Spanish, Rev. Dr. Fliedner interpreting it 
to the meeting. Admitting that the Romish 
religion had done some good for Spuin, it 
had done infinitely more harm, and any 
ruin wrought in that country came of the 
terrible dominion of the Romish priests. 
Their intolerance had driven out the Jews 
and Moors from Spain, checking the growth 
of intelligence, and prostrating the country. 
The consequence of this was that the true 
sense of religion was extinguished, and 
Spain was a country without religion. 
atheism prevailing, and the worst evils not 
only tolerated, but fostered in order to sus- 
tain the Romish dominion. 

Dr. Jessup, of Beirut, Syria, divided the 
Oriental churches into six classes, or thir- 
teen sects, agreeingin common truth and 
common error, but one as an obstacle to 
the evangelization cf Mohammedans. Chris- 
tianity was a dogma, a mere skeleton in 
the panoply of faith, with the humanity of 
Christ theoretically admitted but practi- 
cally ignored. What was needed was a 
preached Gospel, an open Bible, a pure 
spiritual Christ, a devoted ministry en- 
dowed with the Spirit, and the exalting of 
their God-Man—Jesus of Nuzareth— as 
the only head of the Church. [Applause.] 

Rev. Lowry F. Berkeley, of Lurgan, Ire- 
land, preceeded to give an account of the 
different agencies carrying the truth to the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland, 
among the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
other churches, and others of a non-denomi- 
national character, effecting « vast deal of 
good in bringing the Word of Goa nume to 
this people. The Roman Catholic people 
were becoming impatient of ecclesiastical 
control, and the long struggle of the clergy 
for denominational education showed how 
they felt themselves pressed by surrounding 
circumstances. [Applause.] As to the Ro- 
man Catholics having already a pretty good 
religion, based on the principles of Chris- 
tianity, he dreaded this latitudinarianism 
{applause], and he felt bound to declare that 
it was one soul-destroying error. But what 
they wanted was conversion to Christ, not 
to nominal Protestantism. He did not deny 
that there was some difficulty in teaching 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Protest- 
ants they had been taught to regard as their 
oppressors. Ireland’s ills began when Pope 
Adrian undertook to hand it over as a pres- 
ent to the Roman Catholic King of England. 
It was ull important that Protestants should 
reach them in the spirit of love. 

An address by Rev. M. Lelievre, of 
Nimes, France, concerning the Protestant 
missions in France, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the French Evangelical Associa- 
tion, in bringing about a system of division 
of labor, giving to each person that work 
for which he had the greatest aptitude, 

SEVENTH DAY — FRIDAY P. M. 

The Fourth Section met at 2 o’clock, P. M., 
in Madison Square Church. Rev. Samuel 
Jessup, who spent ten years in Syria, said 
when he went to Syria, eleven years ago, he 
found only one man there preaching the 
Continued on page 8. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We muke no other apology to our read- 
ers for devoting so large a space in this i-sue 
of the HERALD to the Evangelical Alliance, 
the report of the deeply interesting and val- 
uable doings of which bas impressed us with 
a deep sense of regret that we could give no 
more of them to our readers. It has been 
literally painful to us, in our work of re- 
visal, to feel obliged mercilessly to cut down 
reports, the choice and evidently well chosen 
terms of which not only seemed golden in 
value, but complicated materially all farther 
efforts at condensation. 





The day at the Evangelical Alliance de- 
voted to the consideration of Romaaism, was 
one of marked interest. There was no de- 
nunciation, but calm, clear and powerful 
protests against the arrogant assumptions of 
the Papal Church, and searching exposures 
of her superstitions and frauds. It would 
have been impossible for the most ardent 
Cutholic to have pictured the power and 
glory of the Roman Church more vividly 
than Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn —her appeals 
to the highest tastes and deepest sentiments 
of the human beart—her grand cathedrals, 
“mountains of rock set to music;” but 
with a few closing sentences. showing the 
results of her teaching upou the individual 
and upon human progress, he dissolved at 
ence the churm; “she cannot deny,” he 





subject of securing to working people the |‘ The Free Churches on the Continent of | of the Gospel as a converting and civilizing | snid, “ her own history.” The paper of Dr. 


Dorner was admirable. Dr. Hitchcock, of 





own paper was of the highest order — clear, 


generous Jand comprehensive —sald of 


it, 
‘that there was only one person in the 


better, the members feeling more liberal and | the remark was made that no tribe was too| world who could improve it, and that was 
Te know the ground on which we may/| energetic than when endowment is the rule. |low for the influences of the gospel, no 


Dr. Dorner himself.” The letter from the 


Rev. John Hall opened the discussion on | tongue too barbarous for a version of the |‘‘ Old Catholics” of Germany was signifi- 
St. Paul’s, resumed its session, with Lord | joyment of the Sabbath, we must know the | “ Ministerial Support,” saying that the ques- | Holy Scriptures, no individeal heathen too | cant and strong. The attitude of Protestant- 
Churchill in the chair. The general topic | ground of such protection at all. Man has a| tion of proper compensation for ministers | debased, squalid, and brutish to be made aj} ism at the Alliance towards Romanism was 
under discussion was , “ The Old Catholics | right always to whatever may be necessary | was every day becoming more important. | new creature in Jesus Christ, a useful mem- | hopeful, 


united, and courageous, The 


He was in favor of remuneration sufficient | ber of the Church, and a believer both able| question of the relation of Romanism to 
Bonn University, spoke on the Vatican | his necessities, his active principles, and his | to place the pastors and their families above | and ready to give a reason for the hope that | public instruction was fully and satisfac- 
Council and Old Catholicism. THe was fol-| capacities. There are rights corresponding | the tronble of always trying to make both | was in him. 


torily discussed. 


in 


We had, in a mild form, the solution of 





Rev. T. Y. Killen, of Belfast, followed, | on “ Christianity in the West Indies,” show- | the German Lutheran trouble about Meth- 
showing the state of the churches through- | ing that in all the islands of the West Indies, | odist missions, at the missionary meetings 
these powers. Capacity of love or of en-| out Ireland since they were disendowed. In | except Cuba, missionary labor was carried| in Association Hall. 


Prof. Christlieb, in 
speaking on missionary courtesy, said, they 
had no objection to missions from this coun- 


Rev. L. E. Berkley, of Lugan, and Prof. | was the only religion tolerated, and no one | try to the miserable, depraved, intemperate, 


and to the Roman Catholic population of 
Germany; but they objected to our mission- 
aries proselyting from evangelical churches 
where the ministry is faithful, and \the doc- 
trines of the cross are earnestly preached. 
He intimated that many valuable members 
were drawn away from such churches, to 
the great injury of the communionss where 
their influence was much needed. He evi- 
dently carried with him the approving sen- 
timents of his hearers. Perhaps there is 
another side to this matter. 

The names of leading reformers and great 
preachers are placed around the platferm of 
Association Hall, N. Y., where the Alliaace 
has been in session—such as Calvin, Ed- 
wards, Luther, Knox and Bunyan. By a 
singular coincidence, if unintended, Wes- 
ley’s name is placed upon the great organ 
of the hall. It isa significant tribute of re- 
spect for the unequaled service which the 
Wesleys have rendered to worship in holy 
song by their unapproachable hymus ef the 
sanctified heart. 








to ee 
We are requested to solicit the attention 
of our members in Charlestown and vicini- 
ty, to the meeting for ten days, in the Union 
Church, by Bros. McDonald) and LInskip, 
beginning Oct. 30th. 


The speakers on educational topies at the 
Lowell District Conference, October 23, will 
be Rev. 8. F. Upham, D. D., Prof. George 
Prentice, Rey. J. E. Latimer, D, D., and 
others, 
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We learn that the New York Tréidwne 
will publish a complete and verbatim ac- 
count of the Alliance, including ali the pa- 
pers and discussions. The price will be 
15 cents. (See advertisement.) 


CORRECTION. — The statement that “ twe 
were added. by letter’ to Brethee Mc- 
Keown’s charge in Cambridgepert, last 
week, should have been “ tea,” eto. 
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SYRUP oF TAR 


CONSUMPTION 
CAN BE CURED 


euch ag 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ing Cough, Spitting of Blood, ete., by the se of 


DR. TOPLIFF'S 
Syrup of Tar 


The most pleasant to take and the most certaia te 
eff-ct a cure of any remedy yet discovered. Reoom- 
mended by the best physicians in New Bogiand 
The proprietor ha» made the study and practice af 
diseases of the lungs a specialty for the past @ftees 
years, and hae thoroughly tested it during that th 
aud now offers it, confident that it is superior 
anything else. Circulars containing a description 
of the medicine and testimonials of wonderful cares 
sent free to all, and are around each bottte, 

Try it onee, and you will always resort to tt ta 
case of need. 

C.C, TUPLIFF, M. D.. Proprietor, Pishervilie, 
W.H. Sold by all Draggiate, 

Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. Weeks & Petter, Bast 
Rros, & Rird, Smith, Doolittie & Smith, Oarter, & 
yer, Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mags, 
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Chromos, 


WE are closing out a lot of chromos at prtoes leas 
than cost, to make room for cur Fall Stook. 
We have a full stock of goods in the ohrome 
line, and all the new goods as fast as pub- 
lished; also « full stock of Reward 
ecards, Mottoes, Chromo 
crosses, and Flowers. 

Step in and examine 
our Stock 


JAMES P. MAGHE, 
38 Bromfield Street, 
327 Boston, 


REMOVAL, 


We have just opened an 





ENTIRELY FRESH 6 TOOK 
on {Sit <n 


CARPETINGS, 


at our new store, 


175 AND 179 TREMONT STRERY, 


assortment ot 


AXMINSTER, WILTON, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY AND INGRAIN 


CARPETS. 


Also Oil Cloths, Mat- 
tings, Bockings, Rugs, 
Mats, etc. 


J.LOVEJOY & SONS, 


(Formerly of Summer St.) BOSTON, 
318 


MOTHERS! READ THIS, 


KEEP MILLER’S BABY SYRUP 


on hand, and your children will never be sick. 
will iustantly cure sour stumach. dye-ntery, 

in the » »wels, «ina colic, eic. Gives relief im teeth- 
ing. Pleasant to take. Coutaius ae opium or more 
phine. Relieves vour child by curlug, not by caus- 
ing it to sleep, as its restored bealt« aad thring 
growil will sooo indicate. Soldby druggists, Price 
35 cents per bottle, 


MADAME DE ROSSA’S 
ANTHEO 


is the best preparation inthe wertd for aay A 
lag the comp exion. It imp rts smoo:hnegs, 
Sp*reny and rosy fresbuves to the skin al 
eraptions of the face. [3 not injurious, Sold 








tralia, long eonsidered beyond the reach of [the Union Theological Seminary, whose | Drazgist, or seut vy Mall. Price 6) cents pre tone 


Address MILLER B 
305 113 Maideu Laac, N.Y. 
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OUT WITHTHE MASTER IN THE 
bee WILDERNESS. 
BY LEE MACREADING. 
Out ‘from the town, with life at fever-heat; 
Out from the noisy barter of the street, 
Loving and curious,sad and sinful feet 
Followed the Master’to the still retreat, 
Whither He went for rest. 
Thrice-blessed story! Did He bid them go? 
The loving, who His» tenderness would 
know? 
The hearts that trial-winds had bowed so 
* low? 
Sotils, faced by an eternity of wo? 
Each was a special guest. 


Hark, angels! put this story in your song! 

He ‘‘had compassion” on the fainting 
throng. 

The voice, familiar in your home so long, 

That answered sternly to the King of 
wrong, 

“ God’s Word must be our meat.” 
Now, as He looked on list’ners born to die, 
Seeing in them humanity pass by, 

Said to the dear disciples standing by, 
(In that command met soul’s and body’s 
. ery,) 
“* Give ye them now to eat.” 


O, food that multiplied as Jesus brake! 

O, words of yearning pity that He spake! 

O; Presence that of earth a heaven doth 

make! 

Gladly to find them we the world forsake, 
And worsbip at Thy feet. 

Thou seest, as in days so long gone by, 

Another longing multitude draw nigh. 

Divinely tender Heart, Thou knowest why 

Thine ear is open; yea, before they cry 
Thou dost their hunger meet! 


Again to Thy disciples hast Thou said, 
“Break to these seeking ones the living 
bread!” 
And on Thyself our souls have gladly fed. 
Our joyful feet by living waters led, 
Henceforth the narrow way shall bravely 
tread; 
Thyself our Guide wilt be! 
Strengthen the loving (may their love ne’er 
tire) ; 
Comfort the drooping; bid them look up 
higher; 
Heal ofall sin. This is our one desire; 
Baptize us with the Holy Ghost — with fire! 
And let us work for Thee! 











THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. 


Sunday, Oct. 26. 
LESSON IV. —Fourth Quarter, 
Matthew, Chapter xvii. 1-8. 
BY L, D. BARROWS, D, D. 


1 And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, 
and John his brother, and bringeth them up into a 
high mountain apart, 

2 And was transfigured before them; and His 
face did¢@hiite as the sun, and His raiment was 
white as the light. 

3 And behold there appeared unto them Moses 
and Elias, talking with Him, 

4 Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, 
Lord, it is good for us to be here; if Thou wilt, let 
us make here three tabernacles—one for Thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias. 

5 While he yet spake, behold, a brightcloudover- 
shadowed them; and behold a voice out of the 
cloud, which said, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him, 

6 And when the disciples heard it, they fell on 
their face, and were sore afraid. 

7 And Jesus came and touched them, and said, 
Arise, and be not afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted up their eyes, they 
Saw no man, save Jesus only. 

TRANSFIGURATION, 

A scene of glory bursts upon us in this 
lesson, second only to the Incarnation in 
wonder and magnificence. About one week 
after the preceding conversation (Mat- 
thew says “six days,” exclusive, probably 
of the two days of the events; but Luke 
says, “about eight days,” including, no 
doubt, the days of the transactions). Jesus 
taketh Peter, James and John up into a 
mountainapart. Luke says, “‘ to pray; and 
as He prayed the fashion of His countenance 
was altered, and His raiment was white and 
glistering ” (chapter ix. 29). Christ would 
have two or three witness with Him on all 
important occasions; and thereby prepare 
them more fully for what was before them 
to do and to suffer, as well as prepare them 
for witnesses, These same disciples were 
with Him in Gethsemane (Mark xiv. 33), and 
also-when He raised the daughter of the 
Ruler of the Synagogue (Mark v. 37). 

High Mountain, has usually been sup- 
posed to be Mount Tabor, but some modern 
travelers and commentators think it more 
probable Mount Hermon, northeast of 
Genessaret. Christ sought the niotintains 
for prayer, instruction, and meditation, 
perhaps for its greater privacy and sublime 
quiet. 

Was tranafigured b- fore them — changed 
in appearance. The same word (Rom. xii. 2) 
is rendered transformed; and in 2 Cor. iii. 
18, “‘ changed into the same image.” The 
fulness of the Godhead, which dwelt in 
Christ bodily, here shone forth as never be- 
fore through His human nature—a new 
and important lesson to these disciples, and 
to have a marked and powerful bearing on 
their future. . His eountenanze and raiment 
were all radiant with His divine glory, in- 
tense, and dazzling. 

Moses and Elias [Elijah] appeared unto 
them, talking with them. Luke calls them 
“two men,” This evidently was no. hallu- 
cination, or fancy picture of the imagination, 
but for sufficient reason just at that time, 
eventful and momentous. God saw fit to 
work such a miracle as was the return of 
these good and great men from paradise to 
this earth, soul and body united again— 
which, however, no more shows that such 
an event would be perpetuated or repeated, 
than would the incarnation, or crucifixion. 
How the disciples should know these men as 
Moses and Elias, is not known— whether 
by Christ’s announcement, or by the more 
spiritual vision of that wonderful oceasion. 
But who can tell us the reasons or signifi- 
cance of this unique council of both worlds, 
both dispensations, and of both human and 
divine natures, on this lofty mountain? 
This was nearly 1500 years after Moses’ 
burial on Pisgah, and 900 years after Elijah’s 
translation. No believer in revelation will 
discredit the possible resurrection of the 
human body. 

Moses had been God’s lawgiver, and de- 
liverer of Israel from bondage to become a 
people, a nation, and a Church; and thus he 
was the chief instrument in the Jewish dis- 
pensation. Elijah was the fit representative 
of that line of brilliant prophets, of whom 
the world was not worthy. Christ was now 
on earth, to fulfill the law and the prophets, 
and thus to klend in one matcbless and sym- 
metrical system God’s whole scheme of sal- 
vation for a lost world; and here, on this 
memorable mountain, the Author of our sal- 
vation recognizes and endorses the earlier 
dispensations and their chief agents, whose 
fruitage just now in His hands is ripening 
for the harvest. 

Talking with Him—holding commun- 
fon in conversation; but Matthew does not 
name the subject of conversation. But (Luke 
ix. 31),tells us what they were talking about: 

** The decease which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” How strange the language — 
accomplish! ‘No parallel phrase, to ex- 
press death,” says Watson, “ is to be found 
in ‘profane or sacred writers.” Something 


: } 
was to be done — accomplished, by His ‘de-| 
cease at Jerusalem. Heaven’s gates. were 
to be opened. No other subject would seem. 


then andthere. That decease was the cen- 
tral and pivotal point for all dispensations, 
as it will be for all timesand eternity. Con- 
cerning such a scheme Of salvation, Moses 
and Elijah had filled:important parts, in cen-. 
turies long past, though, it may be, with no 
perfect understanding of it, any more than 
that which Peter had so. .recently shown 
when he rebuked the Master for announcing 
such a decease, 

Three tabernacles. Waking from their 
heavy sleep, while-Jesus had been engaged 
in prayer, these disciples found themselves 
in the midst of heavenly visitants and all the 
apparent glories of the upper world. It is 
not strange Peter wished to remain there, 
and retain the distinguished guests; and 
hence his wish to make three tabernacles, 
tents, or booths, for Jesus, Moses, and 
Elijah; while the disciples, perhaps, would 
propose to serve as subordinates, and some 
place of shade or shelter would be needed 
if the interview were to be prolonged — es- 
pecially, if, as is possible, and as Dr. Whedon 
supposes, they were on the rugged sides of 
the “‘ Snow of Hermon.” 

Bright Cloud—the Shekinah, or visible 
symbol of the divine presence, to be distin- 
guished from the glory shown im the face and 
attire of the Saviour. Ina similar manner, 
on other occasions, God manifested Himself 
—at the burning bush, in the temple, ete. 
Peter, in-his subsequent and rich experi- 
ence (2 Peter i. TY), calls this, now to him 
awful display, ‘‘ the excellent glory.” 

A voice... My beloved Son... Hear 
Him. God speaks from out this cloud, in 
awful majesty, which alarms and prostrates 
those not yet glorified and accustomed to see 
and hear God, face to face. This voice and 
this occasion uuvite in one utterance: The 
Law and the Prophets are good, and were 
sent by Me; but this is My beloved Son— 
hear Him. He is your oracle, lawgiver, and 
Saviour. All power and authority in heaven 
and earth belongs to Him; He has come to 
complete and crown the work begun so long 
ago, and to close forever all revelation by 
its complete fullness — which was essentially 
accomplished when, hanging on the cross, 
He cried, It is finished. Heur Him, ye con- 
demned and famishing souls! fly to Him and 
be saved!” 

Sore afraid—never had seen such a 
manifestation of God, nor heard such a 
voice, nor knew the import of them, nor 
what was now possibly to befall them. 
The divine and awful majesty, even when 
veiled in a cloud, is too much for mortal eyes ; 
‘* for,” saith God, “there shall no man see 
Me and live” (Ex. xxxiii. 20). 

Arise, and be not afraid, beautifully 
intimates how the divinity, veiled in our 
flesh, comes tenderly and touchingly to our 
weakness, and shows us the Father, by His 
mediation, in a way not only bearable by us, 
but adorable. ‘‘ He that hath seen Me, hath 
seen the Father,” and ia a way that causes 
us to exclaim, * My Lord, and my God!” 
God, in Christ, is no longer terrible, only to 
wilful sinners; and if His unapproachable 
light and terrific voice send us, like Saul of 
Tarsus, blindly to the ground, the tender 
soul of Jesus is soon recognized in the cry, 
“Why persecutest thou me?” 

Saw no man. Moses and Elijah were 

there no longer — evidently returned to their 
blissful home, from which thus strangely 
they bad been commissioned to this sublime 
and supernatural gathering. The council 
is closed, the vision is past, and all now re- 
lapses into its normal condition. Such a 
manifestation, continued, would be unap- 
preciated, if endurable. Peter was bewil- 
dered by it, ‘‘ for he wist not what to say.” 
When God’s “ voice of words” was heard 
in the holy mount, the people “ entreated 
that it should not be spoken unto them 
any more.” His fearful authority, unmin- 
gled with redeeming grace, fills the soul 
with alarm. 
The solemn and majestic events of this 
transfiguration would strengthen and en- 
courage the humanity of Christ for His 
suffering; it would lift up, enlarge, and 
spiritualize the views of the three disciples, 
and this serve to graduate them out of 
their secular and national views of Christ. 
These events also teach us the immortality 
of the-soul, its separate existence — not 
a sleep —from the body, and its possible 
and probable reunion with the body, and 
the highly probable intermediate state of 
souls between death and the last judgment. 
They speak loudly, too, of Christ, our only 
authoritative Teacher, our only suffering 
Sacrifice—the centre and heart of the 
world’s hope. 





Berean Lesson Series, Oct. 26. 
Seed Thoughts. 
( Supplementary.) 
1. How are we to account for Matthew 
saying six days, and Luke eight days? 
2. Why did Jesus take these persons with 


him on this and on other important occa- 
sions? 


3. What mountain was this? 

4. What does transfiguration mean? 

5. How are we to account for the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elijuh in bodily form? 

6. What propriety was there that these 
men should be present on this occasion? 

7. What was the force of the Father’s 
words, Hear Him? 

8. Why should they be talking of Christ's 
death? 

9. Why did Peter desire three taberna- 
cles? 

10. What was the Shekinah? 

11. What in general terms was accom- 
plished by Christ’s decease at Jerusalem? 

12. Why were the disciples afraid? 

13. Why are mankind afraid of the 
deity? 

14, Why is Jesus less terrific? 

15. Why was this heavenly visitation so 
brief? 

16. State some of the results and lessons 
coming of this transfiguration. 








The Family. 
THE LITTLE CAMP. 


BY SUSAN WARNER. 


CHAPTER XII. 
(Continued.] 

**T never heard of a boy with such a 
name.” 
“That's the advantage of it,” said 
Mr. Saulmain, laughing. 
** How big is he?” 
‘*A little older than this brother of 
yours, I judge. And my brother Zach- 
ary is about his age.” 
‘** Have they got a donkey ?” 
‘*A donkey? I believe not. 
ary has a Shetlander.” 

“A pony!” exclaimed Fenton. 
** That’s what I want; a pony.” 

** Is his pony down here at Black’s ?” 

**No; the pony is at home. It be- 


Zach- 





to have been appropriate for conversation | ; 


longs to Zachary, and Zachary is not 
here.” 
Doesn't Rasselas'ride it ?” 
“No. Rasselas ha$ his own pony, of 
a different description.” 
‘* What description ?” inquired Fen- 
ton eagerly. 
**T believe it is an Indian pony. It's 
name is Powhatan.” 
“There!” said Fenton; ‘that’s 
what I want; a pony to ride myself, 
and nobody else. Donkeys ain't much 
count!” 
“You thought Jack was very good, 
till now,” said Esther. ‘‘ 7 think he 
a 7. 
‘* [ have done harm,” said Mr. Saul- 
main, laughing. ‘‘ How natural the 
desire for acquisition is to the human 
mind!” 

‘« And how selfish,” added Mrs. Pon- 


sonby. 
“No, Thope not. Is it?” said Mr. 
Saulmain. ‘* Not necessarily, I hope. 


If it were not for the desire of acquisi- 
tion, how would the world get on? It 
would be in a very stand-still condi- 
tion, I am afraid.” 

**T don’t know,” said Mrs. Ponsonby. 
** You remember what one of your own 
prophets has said? ‘Woe unto them 
that join house to house, that lay field 
to field, till there be no place, that they 
may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth!’” 

‘‘That is rather grasping,” said the 
young man. ‘Yet, all the stir and 
progress of the world come from this 
restless desire for bettering himself, 
which every man possesses.” 

**And something besides stir and 
progress. So, ‘they covet fields, and 
take them by violence ; and houses, and 
take them away; so they oppress a 
man and his house, even a man and bis 
heritage.’” 

“Certainly, that is the abuse of 
things,” saidthe young man. ‘‘ Every- 
thing may be abused, of course. But 
what would you do, Mrs. Ponsonby ? 
would you stifle this universal desire — 
instinct, I may call it?” 

** Not exactly. But every man seeks 
his ewn — that is what I complain of. 
And every child. Witness Fenton 
here.” 

Mr. Saulmain laughéd again, looked 
at Fenton, looked doubtful, and finally 
declared he must think about it and re- 
new the subject another time; for the 
afternoon was waning and he had a 
long scramble to take down the mount- 
ain. So he made courteous adieus, and 
went away, carrying the hearts of the 
children with him. 

The afternoon grew very lovely. 
Some slight veil of haze or cloud, they 
could not tell which, seemed to be 
drawn between them and the sun; 
enough to soften the heat and make the 
light less fierce, and temper the very 
air to enjoyment. The children used 
their advantage and had a great time 
of play; finding impossible fairy castles 
in rocks and moss, and stretches of 
park in the huckleberry district, and 
taking grasshoppers for deer. So the 
hours passed, until it grew late. All 
the preparation for supper that could 
be made before Mr. Murray’s arrival, 
the children made; and sat down on 
the rocks around the fire to wait for 
him ; glad at last to be still. 

** After all,” said Esther, ‘real 
work, like this, is pleasanter than make- 
believe play.” 

‘* It hasn’t been make-believe play at 
all,” said Maggie. 

‘Well, I mean, play about make- 
believe things. It’s more fun to kindle 
the fire and prepare supper. 1 wonder 
if it really is, always? Poor people 
would have a better time than rich peo- 
ple, if it were.” 

‘‘If they were not so very poor,” 
added Maggie. ‘‘ I shouldn't think liy- 
ing on mush was pleasant.” 

‘*No, indeed. Fancy it! Nothing 
but mush, morning and noon and night. 
How can they ?” 

‘*T shouldn’t like being poor at all,” 
said Josie. ‘‘I want to have always 
the very best of everything; and to be 
dressed beautifully morning and noon 
and night.” 

**But I don’t think when we are 
dressed beautifully we have the best 
time,” said Esther. ‘‘ Do you, Josie? 
It’s more fun to have on a common 
dress and do what we have been doing 
this afternoon, than to be in something 
so delicate you mustn't stir, or so rich 
that you must be all the while taking 
care. I hate taking care! I think it’s 
a great deal more fun to cook fish, as 
we do up here, than to go to parties; a 
great deal more fun!” 

**O so do I,” cried Maggie. 

‘*But I shouldn't like to do it all the 
while,” said Josie doubtfully. 

‘* We never were in such a beautiful 
house as this,” observed Maggie con- 
tentedly. ‘* There is uncle Eden!” 

The sweet bustle of preparation be- 
gan again. Uncle Eden was never 
tired; but the children were quite sure 
he must stand in need of refreshment. 
He had brought a liitle basket of fresh 
eggs with him; and boiling these by 
the second hand of Fenton’s watch was 
a delightful variety in the cooking de- 
partment. The sun was almost upon 
the horizon when the eggs were done. 


At supper Mr. Murray gave an ac- 
count of his day’s work. He had gone 
up successfully to Cornwall, and then 
to Newburgh; from Newburgh he had 
taken a wagon down over the hills to 
Canterbury, and there got still another 
and a ruder vehicle to bring on the 
stores he had brought for Mrs. Stetson, 
Enough had been brought to place her 
in comfort. Mr. Murray had made her 
a glass of lemonade before he left her ; 
and the kettle was on for tea. Flour 
and other needed things he had sup- 
plied in quantity sufficient to last some 
time. And Jeremiah, Mr. Murray said, 
was standing about in a state of great 
wonderment. 





“TI do not know what to do. with 
Jeremiah,” he said in conclusion. | 
“Why, uncle Eden?” ad 
“His mother will not last a great 
while, my dear; and then the child 
will be alone, Julia, his half sister, is 
a poor kind of creature; not fit to take 
care of him.” 

“Does he want anybody to take care 
of him?” Fenton asked. 

‘* He is younger than you.” 

‘Yes, sir. I could take care of my- 
self.” 

**Could you make your way in the 
world, if you had not a friend in it, do 
you think ? Would you not be a little 
puzzled even how to get your bread?” 
**No sir; I don’t think I should.” 
‘‘How would you set about it? 
Come, tell. ‘ Make believe,’ as Maggie 
says, that you are in Jerry’s place; his 
mother dead, and his sister good for 
nothing. What will you do first?” 

‘* Plenty of things,” said Fenton. 

‘‘Begin, and Jet us hear how you 
will get on. We will make up a story 
between us, you and I; and may be I 
shall get some light.” 

But Fenton was not so ready to be- 
gin. 
‘*T suppose I should pick blackber- 
ries at first,” he said at length. 

‘* Ah, the blackberries are all gone 
then. It is later in the season than 
where we are; the blackberry vines 
and the huckleberry bushes are brown 
and sear. No fruit there.” 

‘‘T suppose, then, I should go to 
some farmer and get work to do on the 
farm.” ¢ 

** What could you do?” 

‘*] could weed, I suppose.” 

** Past the season. Nobody troubles 
himself much about weeds on a farm 
when it gets so late.” 

‘* Well —I could pick up potatoes.” 

“You could. But the first man you 
apply to hasn’t begun to harvest his 
potatoes yet. The second has all the 
help he wants. The third has no pota- 
toes to dig. And at the fourth place 
the farmer’s wife wont be bothered 
with a boy. By this time the day is 
about done. You have had no dinner, 
and you can get no supper, and you 
have been walking all day.” 

The girls began to stir with an emo- 
tion of great interest in this new play. 
Fenton fidgeted with a different ex- 
pression. 

‘That isn’t the way it would be, 
sir.” 

‘*Tt is the way it has been, hundreds 
of thousands of times. Inall likelihood 
it is the way it would be with you. 
What would you do?” 

**Go hungry, I suppose.” 

** How long ?” 

‘¢ Till next morning. 
stand that.” 

‘* Where would you sleep?” 

Fenton had got into a very curious 
state of discomposure. He flushed and 
was uneasy, and looked almost ready 
to give way to tears, only that Fenton 
never did such a thing. 

** Where would you sleep ?” 

**T could go back home.” 

**To the old house? Suppose Julia 
has taken away the furniture and locked 
up the hut?” 

“IT could get on a hay-mow in a 
barn. A hay-mow is a good place; as 
good as hemlock branches.” 

**Go on; sleep in a barn; what 
would youdo next morning? There 
are no other farmers within some miles. 
What step next?” 

*«T don’t know, sir. I should know, 
if I was really looking for work. There 
would be something. There always is.” 

‘*Try and imagine it. I want you 
to carry on this supposition case a little 
further. Would you ask the farmer's 
wife for some breakfast ? ” 

‘* No, I don’t think I should.” 

** Well; go on.” 

**I would go to Canterbury, or to 
Newburgh.” 

** What then?” 

** Why I could find some work there.” 

‘* What work?” 

*- T can’t tell, sir. 
thing.” " 

“To whom would you apply? 
Come; suppose you are Jeremiah, and 
not Fenton Candlish.” 

Fenton thought awhile. 

; “I might get something to do at the 
inn.” 

** What would you propose to do?” 

‘Anything. I could be stable-boy ; 
or 1 could clean knives and veut wood.” 

‘* Hardly the first, if you were Jere- 
miah. Such a mite of a creature has 
hardly inches enough to reach up toa 
horse’s halter, and scarce experience 
enough to be trusted with it. You 
wouldn’t get work in the stables. 
And in the house, do you fancy the 
good woman would take a waiter with- 
out a character ? ” 

‘*Whatever I say, you will say I 
could not do it,” said Fenton snap- 
pishly. 

‘* My dear boy, I am only putting a 
case. I want you to fancy the situa- 
tion of a morsel of humanity, like little 
Jerry, cast alone upon the world. I 
am not making difficulties. Do you 
not see that the difficulties exist ?” 

**T do,” cried Esther.” 

‘Then what would he do, uncle 
Eden?” said Maggie. ‘‘ What would 
become of him ? ” 

“He might be taken to the poor- 
house.” 

‘* What would he do there ?” 

‘‘Nothing but learn idleness and 
wickedness from other children; get 
habits of vice and squalor; and grow 
hard, for want of somebody to love 
him.” 

“And would he go to the poor- 
house?” 

“Ido not know. If not, he night 
fall in with vicious companions who 
would teach him their trade of loafing 
and thieving; and so little Jerry might 
come to earn a lodgment in a jail.” 


I guess I could 


I would find some- 





‘<Q, uncle Eden, you don’t think ¢hat 
will hecome of him?” 

“It is. the fate of many and many, 
my darling. Just because ‘no one on 
earth cares for them. No, I do not 
mean it shall happen to Jeremiah, if 1 
ean belp it.” 

“* What wiil you do with him, sir?” 
said Fenton. -agll 
“What ought I to do with him?” 

**I do not see that there is any 
‘ought’ about it. You are not obliged 
‘to do anything for him.” 

“Am TI not? You know thatIama 
sworn servant of God, Fenton.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the boy deferentially. 
‘«In the book of the prophet Isaiah, 
deseribing the sort of fasting, that the 
Lord likes, he says: ‘Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house?’” 

“Are you going to do that with 
him?” inquired Esther, after an as- 
tonished pause. 

** What do you think?” 

‘* But, uncle Eden,” said Fenton, *‘ do 
you mean that we ought to take home 
all the poor children that have nobody 
to take care of them, to our homes 2” 

** What do you think, Fenton?” 

‘*T never heard of such a thing, sir.” 
‘““What do you suppose the Lord 
means ?” 

There was silence. 

‘‘It is astonishing,” said Mr. Mur- 
ray, ‘‘ how astonished people are if you 
only propose to them to obey the Lord's 
commands.” 

‘* But are they His commands, sir?” 

‘* You heard for yourself. If it were 
a law of the State, or contained in the 
terms of a will, no one would question 
the meaning of the words. You for- 
get, Fenton, that the Lord loves these 
poor little waifs that no one else loves. 
He is their Father; ‘a father of the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widow ;’ 
their Father, and our Father. It does 
not please Him that His children should 
be strangers to one another. I must 
take care of Jeremiah, for he is my 
Father’s child, and my Father has trust- 
ed me with the care of him.” 

‘That is what we came up on Eagle 
Hill for, isn’t it, uncle EdenP” said 

gie. 

**T think so.” 

‘¢ And Jeremiah is our little brother.” 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

Fenton flung away in great disgust 
and displeasure. Josie whispered Es- 
ther that her uncle was a man of very 
strange opinions. Esther did not know 
what to say. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The moonlight was so veiled, either 
by haze or clouds, that Mr. Murray lit 
the bonfire for the children to go to bed 
by its light. This was matter of re- 
joicing always; the red glow was 
cheery, and the flickering light, fading 
and leaping up, gave curious views of 
things; interesting as well. 

The blaze had long died out; all 
eyes had been for some hours closed in 
quiet slumber, when another sort of 
light wakened Mrs. Ponsonby. She sat 
up and listened, A low, faint, dis- 
tant muttering came to her ears, 
And presently another flash of light, 
very brilliant, showed her the children 
lying in their sound sleep. Then came 
again the low rumble of the thunder, 
but nearer and more resonant this time. 
No head had been lifted but her own, 
and she sat waiting, when she heard 
Mr. Murray’s voice on the outside of 
the tent. 

“ec Patty Th cece 

*¢ Yes, brother,” 

“‘T am afraid we are going to have a 
shower. Can you arrange to let Fen- 
ton and me come under shelter ? ” 

“Very gladly. Will this canvas 
keep the rain off? 

© yes.” : |. 

Softly Mrs. Ponsonby awoke the 
sleepers and explained the necessity of 
their being up and ready for company. 
The little girls hurried to their feet and 
shook their flannel suits into shape. 
Mrs. Ponsonby struck a match and 
lighted the lantern which Mr. Murray 
had been careful to hang up inside the 
tent, for use in emergencies. By the 
light of it the ladies arose and put 
themselves and the tent in a little or- 
der. They were quite a gipsey-looking 
party; Josie in red, the little Cand- 
lishes in dark blne, the ladies with gay- 
colored shawls round them. But Mag- 
gie’s face was uneasy. 

“Ts it going to storm?” she asked. 
*« Are we going to have a thunderstorm ? 
I thought it wouldn’t storm while we 
were up on Eagle Hill.” 

‘* We had no assurance of that, Mag- 

ie.” 

** But O, what shall we do? we shall 
get all wet.” 

‘*No; uncle Eden says the tent will 
keep us all dry, if we will let him and 
Fenton come in; and I think we are 
ready now.” 

A very bright flash of lightning il- 
luminated the tent, lantern and all, as 
she spoke. 

‘Where are they?” cried Maggie. 
‘Uncle Eden!” — and the little voice 
sounded in trepidation. 

‘*Here!” came from without the 
tent. 

**We are all ready. Come in! do 
come in!” 

Fenton pushed in first, just as the 
thunder that followed that flash was 
rolling among the hills. 








Two Turrps or a Man. —A class 
in mental arithmetic was questioned 
concerning the number of men required 
to perform a certain piece of work in a 
specified time, the answer given was, 
‘*Twelve men and two thirds.” A 
bright lad perceiving the oddity of the 
two thirds of a man, instantly replied, 
‘Twelve men, and a boy fourteen 
years old ” — fourteen being two thirds 
of twenty-one, the legal age of man- 


YE HAVE DONE,IT UNTO ME. 
BY REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE. 

“ Pather,? said Karl, ‘‘ we ask each day : 

* Lord Jesus, come and be our guest ; 

This food be pleased to bless,’ we say j 

* And be Thou present at our feast. 


“ And yetthe Saviour doth not come, 
Althonab we bid Him every day; 

Though invited to our home, 

He never comes at all this way!” 


“ Be still, my child; believe His Word; 
Ask on, and wait, and be content; 

He doth not scorn our humble board, 
Nor yet'the message we have sent.” 


“ Well, then,” saith Karl, “ this chair I place 

For ted re = ow guest; 

Perhaps this very day He’ll grace 
Gur bowie home and frugal feast.” 


That very eve, mid ice a d snow, 

(The night was dark, the hour was late,) 
A stranger stood, in want and woe, 

And weariness, before the gate., 


The stranger knocked; the opened door 

Gave light, and welcome, warmth of 
home; 

He was unknown, for none before 

Had seen him go, or seen him come, 


The children all throng round to see, 

And Kar! looks on with wond’ring eyes ; 
It surely, surely, cannot 

His dear Lord Jesus in disguise! 


Each takes his place; on every side 

The question then arises, “* Where 

Shall we a place for him provide?” 

And each responds, ** The vacant chair!” 


“ Ah. now I see,” the orphan said, 

‘“* My Lord could not Himself come down ; 
So He has sent this lad instead, 

To occupy His vacant throne!” 

Yes, “ huncry, and ye gave Me food; 
Athirst, and ye Len hey a soul; 

A stranger, and ye e ¢ 

And sick, and ye did make Me whole!” 
In every child of want, each one 

A proxy for his Lord may see ; 

«What to the least of these is done,” ' 
Saith my dear Lord, “‘ is done to Me!” 


a 


A SUNBEAM. 


It is related that the greatest of phy- 
sical paradoxes is the sunbeam. B&. is 
the most potent and versatile force we 
have, and yet it behaves itself like the 
gentlest and most accommodating. 
Nothing can fall more softly or more 
silently upon the earth than the rays of 
our great luminary —not even the 
feathery flakes of snow which thread 
their way through the atmosphere, as if 
they were too filmy to yield to the de- 
mands of gravity, like grosser things. 
The most delicate slip of gold leaf, 
exposed as a target to the sun’s shafts, 
is not stirred to the extent of a hair, 
though an infant's faintest breath would 
set it into tremulous motion. The ten- 
derest of human organs— the apple of 
the eye — though pierced and buffeted 
each day by thousands of sunbeams, 
suffers no pain during the process, 
but rejoices in their sweetness, blesses 
the useful light. Yet a few of those 
rays, insinuating themselves into a 
mass of iron, like the Brittania Tubular 
Bridge, will compel the closely knit 
particles to separate, and will move 
the whole enormous fabric with as 
much ease as a giant would stir a 
straw. ‘The play of those beams upon 
our sheets of water lifts up layer after 
layer into the atmosphere, and hoists 
siehe rivers from their beds, only to 
drop them again in snows upon the 
hills, or in fattening showers upon the 
plains, Let but the air drink in a little 
more sunshine at one place than anoth- 
er, and out of it springs the tempest or 
the hurricane, which desolates a whole 
region in its lunatic wrath. The mar- 
vel is that a power which is capable of 
assuming such a diversity of forms, and 
of producing such stupendous results, 
should come to us in so gentle, so 
peac’ ful and so unpretentious a man- 
ner. — Brittsh Quarterly Review. 














THE UNFAILING. 
BY ELEANOR 8. DEANE. 
Were a picture of every human life 
By the painter’s art outspread— 
Its vales of peace, its battle-plains, 
Its dreary wastes, its flooding rains, 
Its ocean wrecks of hopes most fair, 
Its sunrise after night’s despair, 
Its varied skies o’er head — 


One scene of bliss, on each canvass drawn, 
Would win all eyes to stay ; — 

A golden sunrise in the sky, 

And rosy clouds in the blue on high, 

A tender light on a widening stream, 


dream, 
On, on to the sun-lit bay. 


That light is the sunshine of holy love, 
Just dawned in the human breast; 
That gives to life’s river a tender glow, 


flow; 


dread, 
And maketh two beings blest. 


And never think that as years go by 
That blessed light must pale. 

The golden mists may leave the hill; 

The shining clouds grow dark, and fill 


bright 
The sun shines ever, day and night. 
So love doth never fail. 








THE MAJESTY OF KINDNESS.' 


depraved. 
to desperation. 


himself 


pistol, which, he observed, might 


draft or to brin 


his infamous conduct. 
The 


ust called u 


bess, and generousl 
bundred crowus. 








hood. 


That flows through realms like a fairy 


And gladdens the glades where its waters 


That colors the clouds which ffoat o’erhead ; 
That lifts from the threatening storm its 


The heaven with storms; but true and 


O, the majesty of love! it has dis- 
armed the bold, anblushing swindler. 
Who has not read the well-known an- 
ecdote of tke holy and noble-minded J : 
John Fletcher, of Madeley? He had a| for things that give little pleasure and 
nephew, an officer in the Sardinian ser- 
vice, Ae ungentlemanly, and 

is depravity hurried him 

e waited on his 
eldest uncle, General de Gons, and 
having obtained a private audience, he 
presented a loaded pistol, and said, 
**Uncle de Gons, if you do not give me 
a draft on your banker for five hundred 
crowns, I will shoot you.” The gener- 
al, —_ a brave man, yet seeing 
n the power of a desperado 

capable of any mischief, promised to 
give him the draft if he withdrew the 


off and kill him before he intended it. 
‘* But there is another thing, uncle, you 
must do; you must promise me on 
your honor, as a gentleman and a sol- 
dier, to use no means to recover the|never knew a good horse which had 
me to justice.” The i 

general pledged his honor; gave him a 
draft for the money, and at the same 
time expostulated freely with him on 


good advice was disregarded, 
and the young madman rode off trium- 
phant with his ill-gotten acquisition. 
In the evening, passing the door of his 
younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, the fancy 
took him to call and pay him a visit. 
As soon as he was introduced he began 
to tell him with exultation that he had| tails, and the hens for not giving us 
n his uncle De Gons, who | milk. 
kad treated him with unexpected kind-| dog, he can soon find a stick; and at 
given him five | this rate any fool may have something 
‘I shall have some|to say against the best minister !" 


lievé the last part of your intelligence.” 
“If you'will not believe me, see the 
proofunder his own hand,” holding out 
the’ draft. “‘‘Let me see,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, taking the draft, and looking 
at it with astonishment ‘* it is indeed 
my brothet’s writing, and it astonishes 
me to see it, because he is not in afilv- 
ent circumstances; and [am the more 
astonished because I know how much, 
and how justly, be disapproves your 
conduct,‘and that youare the last of 
his family to whom he would make 
such a present.” Then folding the 
draft, and putting it in his pocket, * it 
strikes me, young man, that you have 
possessed yourself of this note by some 
indirect method; and in honesty I can 
not return it but with my brother's 
knowledge and approbation.” The pis- 
tol was immediately presented to pro- 
cure the return of the draft. ‘* My life,” 
replied Mr. Fletcher, ‘* is secure in the 
protection of the Almighty Power who 
ards it; por will He suffer it to be 
the forfeit of my integrity and of your 
rashness.” 

This firmness drew from the other 
the observation that his uncle, though 
an old soldier, was more afraid of death 
than he was, ‘ Afraid of death!” re- 
joined Mr. Fletcher, ‘do you think I 
have been twenty-five years the minis- 
ter of the Lord of. life to be afraid of 
death now? No, sir; thanks be ‘o God, 
who giveth me the victory. It is for 
you to fear death, who have every rea- 
son to fear it. Youare a gamester and 
a cheat, yet call yourself a gentleman ; 
you are a seducer of female innocence, 
and still you say you are a gentleman. 
You are a duelist, and your hand is 
red with your brother’s blood; and for 
this you style yourself a man of honor! 
Look there. sir! look there! see, the 
broad eye of heaven is fixed upon us! 
tremble in the presence of your Maker, 
who can in a moment kill your body, 
and forever punish your soul in hell.” 
By this time the unhappy man was 
pale; he trembled alternately with fear 
and passion; he argued, he entreated ; 
sometimes he withdrew the pisto], and 
fixing his back against the door, stood 
as a sentinel to prevent all egress; and 
at other times he closed on his uncle, 
threatening instant death. Under these 
perilous circumstances, Mr. Fletcher 
ave no alarm to the family, sought 
or no weapon, attempted neither escape 
nor manual opposition. He conversed 
with calmness, and at length, perceiv- 
ing the young man was affected, ad- 
dressed him in language truly paternal, 
until he had fairly disarmed and sub- 
dued him. ‘I cannot,” he said, *‘ return 
my brother’s draft; yet I feel for the 
distress in which you have so thought- 
lessly involved yourself, and will en- 
deavor to relieve it. My brother, De 
Gons, at my request, will I am sure 
voluntarily give you a hundred crowns; 
I will do the same; perhaps my brother 
Henry may do as much; and I hope 
your other family will make up the 
sum among them.” He then prayed 
with bim and for him. 

By Mr. Fletchey’s kind mediation the 
sum was made up. He has, however, 
been highly censured for this: noble 
action, Let it be remembered that the 
exposure was not rash and unwonted, 
but firmness in the moment of exi- 
gency, firmness in reliance on the Voice 
that rolled the stars along and spake 
the promises.—Paxlon Hood's Encyclo- 
pedia of Peace Aneedotes and Argu- 
ments. 





A CANNON BALL IN THE HAT. 
An anonymotis writer, generally 
supposed to be the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, after describing how, when a 
boy, he stole a cannon ball from the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown, Mass., and 
with much trepidation and more head- 
ache, carried it away in that universal 
pocket of youth—his hat, winds up 
with the following reflections —re- 
flections whic, though philosophically 
trite, are in this manner conveyed with 
much force and freshness : — 


‘When I reached home, I had noth- 
ing to do with my shot. I did not 
dare to show it in the house, nor tell 
where I got it; and after one or two 
solitary rolls, I gave it away on the 
same day to a Prince-streeter. 

‘**But after all, that six-pounder 
rolled a good deal of sense into my 
skull. I think it was the last thing 
that I ever stole (excepting a little 
matter of a heart, now and then), and 
it gave me a notion of the folly of 
coveting more than you can enjoy, 
which bas made my whole life happier. 
It was rather a severe mode of cate- 
chising, but ethics rubbed in with a 
six-pounder shot are better than none 
at all. 

‘*But I see men doing the same 
thing — going into underground and 
dirty vaults, and gathering up wealth, 
which will, when got, roll around their 
heads like a ball, and be not a whit 
softer because it is gold, instead of iron, 
though there is not a man in Wall 
street who will believe that. 

‘*T have seen a man put himself to 
every humiliation to win a_ proud 
woman who had been born above him, 
and when he got her, he walked all 
the rest of his life with a cannon ball in 
his hat. 

“I have seen young men enrich 
themselves by pleasure in the same wise 
way, sparing no pains, and scrupling 
at no sacrifice of principle, for the sake 
at last of carrying a burden which no 
man can bear. 

** All the world are busy in striving 


bring much care. I am accustomed, in 
all-my walks among men, noticing 
their ways and their folly, to think, 
‘there isa man stealing a cannon ball ;’ 
or, ‘there’s a man with a ball on his 
head ; I know it by his walk.’ 

‘* The money which a clerk purloins 
for his pocket at last gets into his hat 
like a cannon ball. Pride, bad tem- 
per, selfishness, evil passions, will 
roll a man as if he had a ball on his 
head! And ten thousand men in New 
York will die- this year, and as each 
one falls his hat will come off, and out 
will roll an iron ball, which for years 
he has worn out his strength carry- 
ing. — Canada Christian Advocate. 


@o~< 


John Ploughman once said: ‘I 





not some odd habit or other; and I 
never yet saw a minister worth his 
salt, who had not some crotchet or od- 
dity. Now, these are the bits of cheese 
that cavilers smell out and nibble at; 
this man is too slow, and another too 
fast; the first is too flowery, and the 
second too dull. Dear me, if all God’s 
creatures were judged in this way, we 
should wring the dove’s neck for being 
too tame, shoot the robins for eating 
spiders, kill the cows for swinging their 


Whea a man wants to beat a 





difficulty,’ said Mr. Fletcher, ‘to be-' England.” 
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fatin “Aid” Gardétm, 


To PreseRvVE DAHLIAS AND GLADI- 
OLI THROUGH THE WinTER. — Dahilias. 
When the foliage bas been blackened 
by the first frost, a few inches of soil 
should be added to the crown of the 
lant, to prevent the tubers from being 
injured. On & pleasant day the fops of 
the plants should’be cut down near the 
ground, and the stakes pulled up; then 
carefally lift the roots from the earth. 
This is best done by two persons, with 
spades, operating on each side of the 
roots, as. when taken from. the ground 
they are very small, and easily broken 
off. Let them lie on the surface during 
the day, exposed to the-sun and air. 
Before night they should-be removed 
to a dry, airy cellar, and placed .on 
shelves raised a few feet from the floor; 
here they will remain with perfect’ safe- 
ty, provided they can havea little air oc- 
casionally in pleasant weather, They 
should, however, be placed singly on 
the shelves, as when packed closely, or 
one upon another, they are ‘liable to 
mould and decay. The most dangeris 
to be apprehended from’ excessive 
dampness; but Sometimes roots kept in 
a cellar where there is a furnace may 
be injured by dryness, becoming shriv- 
eled and almost worthless, especially 
the very small ones, Rats or mice will 
not injure Dahlia roots. 

Gladioli. When the foliage begins 
to show the effect of cold weather, take 
up the bulbs in the morning of a pleas- 
ant day, and without taking off their 
leaves; let them stay on the ground, ex- 
posed to the sun and air till night, then 
place them in a dry, airy room, where 
there is no danger of frost} spread them 
on the floor or benches, and let them 
dry. As soon as they appear to be 
cured, the tops may be twisted out, the 
roots pulled apart, the old fibres re- 
moved, and the different varieties 
placed in separate bags with the label, 
let them remain a few days until thor- 
oughly dried, then place them in a dry 
cellar for the winter. — The Flower 
Carden. 





CAPE COD. 
BY DAVID SNOW. 

In July last, with other invited 
guests, I was present at the opening of 
the railroad to Provincetown, in the 
harbor of which, in 1620, lay the May 
Flower, with her precious freight of 
human souls, who had left home to find 
a place where they could worship God 
according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. Here, also; that noble 
document, the free constitution, was 
signed, guaranteeing to all liberty of 
conscience. It did seem to me, an old 
Cape Coder, more like a dream than a 
reality, to see the road of sand over 
which I had traveled forty years ago 
with my horse and wagon, superceded 
Ly a rail-road from Boston to Province- 
town — that in six hours from the time 
we left Boston we were landed in 
Provincetown. What would the Pil- 
grim fathers have thought of it ? 

These railroads are working won- 
ders in this country. Fifty years ago 
there were no fresh cod and mackerel in 
our Western States; but to-day you 
may have served up for breakfast in 
Iilinois and other Western States, fresh 
cod and mackerel caught the day before 
in Cape Cod harbor. Forty years ago 
the only way by which one could travel 
from Boston to Provincetown was by 
packet, or the oid stage coach drawn 
along at a snail-like pace by horses, 

An editor of the Boston Courier, some 
years ago, speaking of a railroad from 
Boston to Albany, said ‘it reminded 
him of some great man of antiquity 
who cut off his dog’s tail, in order that 
some one might not lack for excite- 
ment; avd he doubted not that some 
such desire for excitement must haye 
prompted two of our natural philoso- 
phers to propose a railroad from Bos- 
ton to Albany—a project that any 
man who knows tbe simplest rules of 
arithmetic cannot fail to see would be 
impracticable, for the expense would 
be little less than the market value of 
the whole State of Massachusetts; and 
even were it practicable, every person 
of common sense knows it would be as 
useless as a rail-road from Boston to 
the moon.” But to-day rail-roads have 
supplemented the old stage coaches 
and packets everywhere. Like an 
advancing army, railroads drove the 
old stage-and-four from Boston to 
Plymouth, thence to Sandwich, and so 
on to Provincetown. So ravenous is 
this iron horse, that nothing short of 
extermination seems to satisfy it; and 
such is its ambition that there seems 
nothing left for the old stage coach to 
do, but to jump off the end of Race 
Point and be drowned in the depth of 
the sea. 

Sixty years ago I reached Province- 
town in a fishing boat, with my wid- 
owed mother, who came here to earn a 
penny to support her three fatherless 
children. There were standing then 
in the rear of the village, on the hills 
beyond, a wind mill and the Congre- 
gationalist Church, which were land- 
marks for the mariner in seeking the 
harbor for shelter from the storm. Here 
the British squadron lay im 1812 and 
13, at the time they laid a tax on all 
the Cape towns, compelling the people 
of Provincetown to fill their water casks 
and roll them down to their boats. 
Soon after the close of the war of 1812, 
{came to Provincetown and stopped 
With an uncle of mine, by the name of 
E. Freeman, who owned parts of fish- 
ing vessels and made their fish. It 
Was customary then for shoresmen to 
charge ten per cent. on great generals, 
ind 1-8 for curing fish for each voyage, 
Which paid pretty well, as the vessels 
made from two to three voyages to the 
Grand Banks annually. I used to look 
n and see the old gentleman count up 
his money in the fall. He kept it in an 
old sailor’s chest in the kitchen, right 
under the window, fastened by an old 
rusty lock, which might easily have 
been picked with a board nail. It 
Wight not be safe to do so now, and 
‘hls speaks well for the honesty of those 


Mays, 











The invited, guests on;the occasion 
of the opening of the road, who were 
to ‘the anor born,’ andy thoge fi 
the &ajoining towns, éould but dope. 
ulate the good people of Provincetown, 
the home of thée“hardy fishermen, in 
the consummation of so desirable an 
event as a railroad from the ‘‘ hub” 
of the Universe to their very doors, 
which opened up to them a market for 
the labor of their hands at remunera- 
tive prices, 

Provincetown was always famous 
for women who knew how to make the 
best pies and cake that could be found 
in New England. 

We may well say that the people of 
the Cape cremearefthe market for con- 
sumption of fish than ever before, and 
can say éxaltingly, Farewéll to the 
steamboat and Paks the old» stage 
cdach-and-four, with thé rattle “and 
racket; and when well seated in a good 
cosy ear,,and the word sounds, ‘all on 
board,” a whistle, a snort, and a cry of 
‘‘all right,” and you are off and in 
Boston before night. ia 

I was always strongly attached to 
the people of the Cape. 1 knew them 
to be free, generous, and open-hearted, 
and usually in the enjoyment of a good 
appetite. Ihad prepared to speak on 
that occasion, but somehow those New 
Hampshire boys got the start, and 
some few others were left out in the 
cold. The big fish swallowed all us 
little fellows up, and so my speech will 
lie on the shelf for future use. But 
notwithstanding my disappointment, I 
had a good time. I was reminded at 
the table of former years, when the 
fishermen had been out fishing all day, 
recollecting how quickly they would 
unload a table of gingerbread and pies 
at the close of the day’s toil. 
sandy Provincetown came up before 
me as it was sixty years ago. I cannot 
tell you how it affected me. My heart 
rose to God in thankfulness for what I 
witnessed. The Methodists then had a 
small chapel. Men and women sat 
apart. Old father Kilby, now gone to 
glory, was its pastor. Now I saw two 
splendid churches, with tall steeples 
pointing heavenward; a wharf extend- 
ing to the channel; a steamer plying 
thence to Boston. Formerly there 
were no roads, and people walked 
along in the sand from, one end of the 
town to the other on the beach. But 
now what achange! Good roads, made 
hard’ by clay, and a railroad to the 
very centre of the village. The town 
as it was in 1820, had been transformed 
as by magic. My mind has gone back 
as in a dream; I see it as it was and as 
it is. 

But I am getting into deep water, 
and the editor will say, as my pastor 
sometimes does, ‘‘ be short, brother! ” 
But I have only said what is in my 
heart to say about old Cape Cod, the 
shore on which our fathers first landed. 








Che Secular World. 


Miss Abby Woodleigh, of East Berk- 
shire, Mass., has been elected to the 
professorship of Chemistry in the Penn- 
sylvania Female College. 

Only 1000 feet of the Hoosac tunnel 
remain to be cut through, The work 
of enlarging the tunnel to the full size 
is completed from the east end up to 
the central shaft. 


Mr. James Baird, a Scotch iron man- 
uafeturer, has just paid over to trus- 
tees $2,500,000, to be used by the Es- 
tablished (Presbyterian) Church of 
Scotland for the spiritual benefit of the 
poor and working population. 

Mr. Henry Coxwell, the English 
ewronaut, has reached the height of 
seven miles, and has not found that 
easterly current, showing Professor 
Wise’s theory contrary ‘‘ to the accept- 
ed results of the most important aerial 
explorations on record.” 


The Bangor Whig says that ‘the 
prospect indicates an almost inactive 
winter with the Penobscot lumbermen. 
The demand for lumber has left a con- 
siderable stock on hand, and the drouth 
has prevented the manufacture of the 
entire quantity of logs cut last. winter, 
so that they intend doing only a limited 
business. 


Among the distinguished men attend- 
ing the Evangelical Alliance is the Rev. 
Narayan Sheshadri, the Free Church 
native preacher of India. In England 
and Scotland he has attracted great at- 
tention by his eloquent missionary ad- 
dresses. He speaks English with great 
correctness and facility. 


The Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company decline paying the 
$3,000 policy on the property of Mau- 
rice Phillips, lately consumed in Shir- 
ley, Me., because a transfer policy, 
though binding as to the buildings, is 
not binding as to the hay and grain. 


Mr. Thiers has written to the Mayor 
of Nancy, declining to visit that town 
until the present crisis has passed, giv- 
ing as a reason, ‘* we of the Left must 
defend the Republic, the principles of 
1789 and the tri-color, without which 
counter-revolutions will be an odious 
and revolting lie.” 


Bishop Clarkson warns the parish- 
ioners of St. Barnabas Church of Oma- 
ha, which was making considerable 
progress in ritualism, in the use ef 
wafers, candles, genuflections and oth- 
er peculiarities, that he will suspend 
the Church from ecclesiastical connec- 
tion with the Episcopal diocese of Ne- 
braska if they do not desist. 








Obituaries. 


At the Preachers’ Meeting of Springfield 
District, held at Chicopee Falls, Oct. 1, the 
following was adopted by a rising vote: — 


Whereas it bas pleased God, on the 11th of 
September last, to remove from this life our 
beloved father in the gospel, Rev. HORACE 
MOULTON, therefore, 

Resolved, 1, That we review the devoted 
Christian life and faithful ministerial labors 
of Father Moulton with feelings of profound 
gratitude to our Father in heaven for the 
gift to the Church and the world of such a 
laborer, and we shall ever cherish his mem- 
ory as of a true friend, a congenial asso- 
ciate, a devoted Christian, and a faithful gos- 
pel minister. 

2. That we hereby tender our sympathies 
to the bereaved widow and family friends of 
the deceased, and assure them of an interest 
in our prayers. 





J. CANDLIN, Secretary. 


Old|H 


Elgartown. (eb. BP OY a died at Vines 


yard Haven, Aug..5,18Be 2 

His father dying abou or 97, young 
Thomas beca ior nat 8 on almdst the 
only support of his widowed mother and 
several younger-children. At an early 
like most Vineyard boys, of bis time, he 
went to sea, and at 21 years of age had risen 
to the rank of captain, and for several ye 
he commanded ‘a packet brig running’ be- 
tween New York and Savanuah,' In 1814, 
having acquired some $10,000, he simvested 
it in w vessel and eargo, and sailed for Bos- 
ion, with the intention of being married on 
his arrival at home. He was captured, how- 
ever, by a British cruiser, his vessel’ sunk, 
and himself made a prisoner. °° 

Ten days later, peace being declared; he 
was landed at New London entirely desti- 
tute. His marriage wae deferred, and he 
returned to Savannah, and remained in that 
city, in business, until 1828— spending the 
summers mostly inthe North. Io, 1815 he 
married Hannak Beetle. fre proved 3 help- 
meet for him, and to this da 8 


y her memor 
'** as ointment poured forth.” She died in 


1864. He was converted in 1832, under the 
labors. of Rey. Lewis Janson, and in 1833 
united with the Methodist EpiscopalLCburch, 
of which he has been a very active and use- 
ful member. He was five years in the Leg- 
islature — threé years in the House, and 
two inthe Senate. He was once offered the 
presideney of the latter bedy, but felt him- 
self incompetent to fill so responsible a posi- 
tion, and declined. 

Though his educational advantages in 
early life were extremely limited, and he 
had few oratorical gifts or graces, he.was 
always in public and in private listened to 
with respectful attention; for-his mind, nat- 
urally strong and judicious, had been im- 
proved by extensive readiug, and eareful ob- 
servation of men and things. No man in 
the place would have been more missed. 


. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in Clare- 
mont, N. H., within a year or two past has 
lost by death several of its noblest mem- 
bers. . And now we have to add to the 
mournful list the names of Ira COLBY, 
sen., and JEREMIAH PAUL. 

The former has been identified with the 
Church here for ne! a half-century. He 
was a wise counselor in Church and State, 
and highly esteemed as a high-minded Chris- 
tian gentleman. He died well. 

Brother Paul was emphatically a good 
man. He has left a noble record. His life 
was an anthem of praise, and his presence a 
means of grace. He died in srext meert 


Epna K. CLEMENT died in Laconia; N, 
., Aug. 17, aged 65 years. 

Sister C. had known the experience, and 
made the profession of religion for forty- 
five years, and all who knew her unite in 
testifying that her life corresponded with 
her profession. As sbe drew near the Jor- 
dan of death, her greatest fear;-was that she 
should not patiently wait the, Master’s time. 
A caimer, holier trust, however, is seldom 
seen. It was “calm as summer evenings 
be.” B. W. CHASE. 


Wo. A. Brown, after twenty years’ hard 
struggle with consumption, at last was over- 
come, and died in Saratoga, California, 
whither be had gone in quest of, health. 

Over thirty years ago he professed saving 
faith in Christ, and has found such support 
and consolation in it as a poor, suffering one 
needs; such, human speculations and philos- 
ophies never give. It cheered him in ap- 
proacbing death, and threw a holy radiance 
over thetomb. Many sharers ia. his gener- 
ous bounty will miss him here. May they 
meet him at the resurrection of the just, 
He lived to kiss his little babe, just born, its 
first and last salutation, and passed away. 
The faithful minister, who attended him on 
feat aon shore, has the gratitude of many 

riends. y 


Died, in Fayette, Me., Sept. 10, 
WESLEY D. WEYMOUTH, 
Portland, Me., aged 57 years. 

Brother Weymouth has been a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for many 
years. His life was consistent and pure; his 
death peaceful and joyous. A good man has 
fallen. J. F. HUTCHINS. 


In North Grantham, N. H., Aug. 13, 1873, 
Mrs. LORAINE J. BURPEE, wife of Hiram 
Burpee, ufter great and prolonged bodily 
sufferings, fell asleep in Jesus, aged 40 years. 

For about twenty years she has been a 
faithful member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this place, and leaves a precious 
memory. Though loving hearts still weep 
for her, it is not to have her back again; for 
she leaves the sweet assurance that she is 
with Christ, which is fur better.” Two of 
her sisters passed on before; two sisters, a 
brother and widowed mother, are still wait- 
ing this side the flood. Thus half the chil- 
dren are in heaven, and half are on the road; 
and the Judgment has for them no fearful 
scene of parting, but one of glad reunion for- 
ever. N. Fisk. 


JULIA H., wife of Dr. Davis, of Holyoke, 
died in holy triumph, Sept. 5, aged 25 years. 
In early life Sister Davis sought and found 
the Saviour, and consecrated herself to His 
service. She lived an exemplary life, hon- 
oring the Church of ber choice and the pro- 
fession she made, walking uniformly withb- 
out rebuke, possessing an amiable disposi- 
tion, and manifesting a sweet Christian 
spirit. She was loved by all who knew her. 
During her sickness she was patient, calm, 
resigned, and hopeful, often saying to her 
friends, * it is all well.” She had much to 
live for, but was ready to go when the Mas- 
ter called. Her last hours fully demon- 
strated that “ the chamber where the good 
man meets his fate is privileged beyond the 
common walks of virtuous life. quite on the 
verge of heaven.” Among the many ex- 
pressions falling from ber lips during the 
last hours, were, ‘Jesus is precious; ” 
“ T’ve seen angels to-day;” ‘* O, how beau- 
tiful! ” ** Jesus is with me; glory, glory to 
His holy name.” “ = sufferings are noth- 
ing, compared with His.” “ Jesus comes; 
He will carry me over,” etc. Ww. R. 
Holyoke, Oct. 2. 


Mary J. ABBOTT died in North Ando- 
ver, Sept. 15, aged 22 years and 3 months. 

She united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this place more than six years 
ugo, and ever after honored her profession. 
Possessed of a disposition unusually amia- 
ble, she drew around her a large circle of in- 
timate friends, who well knew her worth, 
and deeply mourn her loss. For a number 
of years she filled an important place in the 
choir and Sabbath-school. About eighteen 
months since she was left a widow, with a 
little son, who survives her. After a short 
illness, which she bore — patiently, she 
died as she lived, trusting in Jesus. This 
blow is especially severe on the bereaved 
parents, as death has visited their family 
often of late. J. W. LEwIis. 


JAMES LEACH died in Rockville, Conn., 
Aug. 29, aged 79 years. 

Brother L. was converted to God about 
twenty years ago, and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He greatly honored the 
Chrtstian name by a well-ordered life and a 

odly conversation. He was true and faith- 
ul in all life’s relations,and with ready haud 
and cheerful heart supported all the inter- 
ests of the Church. - He lived respected, and 
died lamented. Inthe fullness of his years 
he has gone to be forever witb the Lord. 
. H. H. MARTIN. 


Died, in Hollision, Mass., Aug. 26, GEO. 
W. Lamp, aged 57 years. 

He was at his work on Thursday, and ex- 
pired the following Tuesday. His disease 
was erysipelas. Though the call was sud- 
den, his sufferings intense, he was ready, 
and we sorrow not as those who are without 
hope. He was a good man, ever at the post 
of duty, ready for every good word and 
work. He leaves a large cirele of friends, 
who mourn their great loss, but are com- 
forted by the hope of a joyous reunion in 
the better land. 


Mrs, ADELINE GOODWIN, wife of Wm. 
Goodwin, of Dresden, Me., died in the tri- 
umphs of faith, July 14, 1873, aged 46 years 
and 4 months. 

Sister Goodwin was converted in Dres- 
den, about fifteen years ago, under the labors 
of Rev. S. A. Fuller. She was a woman of 
many virtues, of great tenderness of heart, 
and generosity of soul. She literally wept 
with them that wept, as the writer of this 
article can testify. Her last bours on earth 
were hours of glorious triumph, Tbough 
dead, she still lives in the hearts of many. 

D. M. TRUE. 


Died, in Niantic, Sept. 24, FANNY SMITH, 
aged 79 years. 

Aunt Fanny was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Church here — a faithfal follower 
of the Master. Confined ta her bed most of 
the time for the last two and a balf years. 
she found grace to say, ‘* Thy will be done.” 
Restless days and nights are over. “He 


-d.C. 


1873, 
formerly of 





giveth his beloved sleep.” 
D. A. JORDAN. 
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Tinted Lithograph! 


SIZE 2234 


A historic scene representing eight Pilgrims, 
led by Miles Standish, with an Indian chief, 
Hobomok, for a scout, marching 
from the bafren coast of Plym- 
outh Bay, to quell a, hostile 
demonstration of 
Indians. 





“Figures ten, in the mist marched slowly out of the village; 
Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous army, 
Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the white men, 
Northgvard marching to quell the sudden revolt of the savages. 
Giants they seemed in the mist, or mighty,.men of King David; 


Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible,” 


THE LITHOGRAPH REPRESENTS THIS HERO BAND STARTING 
ON THAT PERILOUS ADVENTURE, 


At great expense we have secured a copy-right of this 


beautiful Picture, for the benefit of the readers of 


America has offered a picture of equal merit. 

We propose to send it POST- PAID to each NEW 
SUBSCRIBER, and ZIONS HERALD, from now 
till Jan’y. 1, 1875, for THREE DOLLARS: 

Ministers and old subscribers on the renewal of their 
subscription for the year 1874, can secure the same by. 
paying 50 cts. in addition to the subscription price of 
If the Picture was placed onthe market, 
with ordinary chances of sale, no publisher would of- 
fer it for less than FIVE DOLLARS; and it is only 
by contracting for a large quantity that we can offer it, 
The LOWEST price, at which it will 
be sold independent of the paper, is THREE DOL- 


We hope that every Minister will at once present the 
HERALD to his people, and if he cannot see them per- 


sonally, secure some one to canvass the church and 


If the people can be made familiar with our generous 
offer, they will hasten to subscribe at once. 


A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 


THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH. 


Longfellow alludes to this incident in the following lines : |e 


No paper or periodical in 


36 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON. 
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KING OF THE BLOOD. 


THE MOST THOROUGH PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
YET DISCOVERED. 
CURES ALL HUMORS, FROM A COMMON 


ERUPTION TO THE WORST SCROFULA. 





By its use Cancers are cured, and Cancerous Tu- 
mors are dispersed without the surgeon's knife— 
Scrofula conquered, and Consumption preveuted 
and cured, 

Mercurial and Mineral Poisons. and their effects 
eradicated, and vigorous health and a sound con- 
stitution established. 

Female weakness and disease; Dropsy, general 
or partial; Swellings. external or internal; and 
Tumors are reduced and dispersed in a very short 


time. 

Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Seald Head, and Fever 
Sores are soon removed by this powerful deter- 
geni medicine. 

Scorbutic diseases, Dandruff, Scaly or Rough 
Skin, and Pimples quickly give way, leaving the 
skin smooth and fair. 

Chronic Diseases, Fever and Ague, Disordered 
Liver, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Nervous Affec- 
tions, General Debility,in short, all the numerous 
diseases caused by bad blood are conquered, and 
ere way before the most poweiful corrector, the 

ing of the Blood. 

A cure is warranted im all cases where the direc 
tions are strictly adhered to, and the medicine 
taken a reasonable length of time— more impor- 
tant diseases requiring a longer time to cure. 


KING OF THE B: 0D contains the medical virtues 
of three well-known flowering weeds or shrubs that 
are found in our ——. that are not only per- 
fectlyharmiess but are the most thorough purifiers 
of the Blood ever discovered. 

Each bottle contains between forty and fifty ordi- 
nary doses, costing only one dollar. 

From one to four or five bottles will cure Salt 
Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Pimples on the 
Face, Biles. ordinary Eruptions, etc. 

From two to eight bottles will cure Scaly Eru 
tions of the Skin, Ulcers, Sores. and Cankerfin 
the Moutb and St h. Erysipelas, ete. 

From two to ten bottles will restore healthy ac; 
tion to the Liver and Spleen, will regulate the 
Bowels and Kidneys. 

From two to six bottles will be sound effect- 
ual in curing Neuralgia, sick Headache, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, and Epilepsy. 

From five to twelve bottles will cure the worst 
eases of Scrofula. 

From three to twelve bottles will cure severe 
and obstinate cases of Catarrh. 

From two to four bottles will cure the worst cases 
ot Piles, and regulate Cosvive wels. 

From tvo to ten bottles will cure bad cases of 
Dropsy. 

Price $1 per bottle, or 6 bottles tor $5. Sold by 
all Dragzists, 

See testimonials in local column. 


D. RANSOM, SON & CO., Prop’s. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. 1g6 


In addition to other valuable ingredients, the | 








Asbury Life Insurance Oo,, 
OFFICE, 805 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Eleventh Street, NEW YORK. 


c.c. NORTH, President. 


A. V. STOUT 
M. D. Ss AVIN, t Vice-Presidents. 


W. BR. FLUHARTY, Secretary. 


E. A. CLARK, Gen’l Agent, 
266 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Ss. HUNT, 
Merchant Tailor, 


HAS 
Removed to Wesleyan Building, 


36 Bromfield Street, Room 1, 


Where he will keep constantly on hand a first-class 
stock of Woolen cloths, of all kinds. Garm+ 
made to order on short notice, in the best style. 
Also, Baynum’s celebrated shirt atterns fur- 
ae and shirts made to order, All are mais 
© call. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


THe BEST EVER INVENTED FOR THE PURPOSE! 


The most valuable addition to 
the Business 


Schools; the most fascinating 
and instructive amusement in 
ihe Family 

passed for the use of 


Amateur and Regular PRINTERS 


Send for descriptive and illus- 
trated Pamphlet to B. O. 
OODS, MANUFACTURER, 

bs o oeral, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. 
Wa. Y. Enwarps, 448 Broadway, N. Y.; KEL- 
LY, HOWELL & Lucpwie. 917 Market 8t., Phila- 
deipbia: Jno. F. Edwards, 608 North Fourth 8t., 
St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 South Jefferson 
8t,, Chicago, Agts. 185 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 
NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN. 
Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ex- 
aminations gratis from 9 A.M. to2 P.M. Store 

open from 8 A. M. to 6. P. M. every day. 


He may be found at bis residence. on North Sec- 
one St., next the Post Office, New Bedford, Thurs- 
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| Via Eastern Railroad to Notth Conway 


Steamer Cambridge, 


and intermediate landings on the Penobscot River, 
eve 


Office ; the 
most efficient instractor in | FRI 
WEDNESDAY, THU 
and is unsur- | atllA M., touching at all the usual landings on 
river and bay. 


Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTER 


wa 


CONSOLIDATED LINE. 
Fastern Maine Central 
"Railroad, ©" 
THE GREAT. THROUGH” ROUTE 


TO THE 
State of Maine and Mari- 


time Provinces. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


and White Mountains without 
Ghange'of Cars, 





The only 
peg ROCK 
Frc 


LAND. 
CHANGE OF CARS. poy Ae 


WITHOUT. 





The only Nne from Boston y A pass2ngeré can 
ae, Arosoy se} ond pave f Kee ay checked 

throug tts on Knox BCol 

& North Aieericns Railroads, an at cae 





The only line running a Night Express ‘Train be- 
tween Boston and Bangor, = ; | 


The only line whereb mgers to 

wha, from tne Grand Trunk Ralivney can 

mort ay Gapneetons in Union Depot at 

The same condactors accompany the train from 
m Boston to N. Ooh 


Boston to Bangor, aad fro 
a exces gorenicnce which Cannot fail to be ap- 


—_ 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 12.30 P. M. train for Bath, Lewis- 
ton and Augusta runs through without 
Ghat ofcars. Pullman cars attached 
for Augusta. a 


_- 


PULLMAN CARS on all Portland, also 
on all through trains. / 





For timeof trains leaving see newspapers. Also, 
pep segrilens 7 ete., of this Company, to be obtained 
at the ticket offices and Hote!s in the United States 
and Maritime Provinces, Eastern Railroad. Station, 
and at general office, 


134 Washington Street, Boston, 


CHARLE® E. HATCH, General Manager. 
.#, ne. asse x 
Boston, July 3, 1873. ening a 


NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORE 
VIA STONINGTON. 
Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Train will leave Boston and Providence Railroad 
Station at 8 o’clock P. M., daily, except Saturday, 
anc on Sunday at 7.30 P. M., connecting at Stoning- 
ton with the new and maguifcent Steamer * Rhode 
Island,” arriving in New York at 6 A. M. 

Returning, will \eave New York from Pier foot 
oo at ast River, at 2,30 P, M., daily, except 

Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Boston 
and Providence Railroad Station and at 82 Wash- 


- oye RICH 
. WwW. CHARDSON ent. 
os BABOOCK, Prest. Stonington Tee er tot 








NEW PASSENGER LINE. 


PROVIDENCE’ AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


BOSTON & NEW YORE. 
Ist Class, $4.25; 2d Class, $3.25, 


75e. lower than any other lines. 


Fare to Philadelphia, $7.25, 


$1.25 lower than all other lines. 


Passenger Train leaves Boston from 
Providence Depot at 4 o’clock, P. M., 
daily (Sundays excepted), connecting at 
Providence with the new and superfor 
teamers, 


ELECTRA and GALATEA, 


Leaving Providence at 6. Pp. M., sailing down 
Providence River and Narragansett Bay by day- 
light. Eiegant Scenery. Shortest route te New 
York, Nomidnight ehanges. A good night’s rest 
both ways. Landing at Pier 27 North River, in sea- 
son to connect with all the morning trains for the 





SOUTH AND WEST. 
State Rooms and Tickets sold (in Boston) 


ONLY AT 
77 Washington Street. 
FREIGHT TAKEN AT LOWEST 
BATES. 


308 GEO, C. MORRELL, Agent. 





Cheap Excursions 
VIA 


BOSTON & MAINE 


— AND— 


PORTLAND & OGDENSBURG 
RAILROADS 





Tickets are for sale at the Boston and 
Maine R. R. Station, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


To North Conway or Upper Bartlett 
and Return, for $5.00, 


GOOD UNTIL NOV. 1, 
To Crawford House and Return, for 
$9,00, 


GOOD UNTIL SEPT. 30. 


This is the ONLY ROUTE by _ which passengers 
can reach U r Bartlett and Glen Station with- 
out CHANGE OF CARS, and the ONLY ROUTE 
whieb furnishes the traveler views of Old Orchard 
Beach, Sebago Lake, and the beautiful scener 

alons the sumpscot River, a:d the ONL 

ROUTE which connects with STAGES RUNNING 
THKOUGH THE WHITE MOUNTAIN NOTCH, 


Now is the time to visit the Mountains. 
JAS. T. FURBER, Gen. Supt. B. & M.R, R. 
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Sanford’s Independent Line 
Steamers. 








Fares and Freights Reduced, 


Arrangement for Season of 1873. 


Two Steamers on the Route. Four Trips a Weet, 
between Boston and Bangor. 


Fare Only $3. 


Steamer Katahdin 
- Capt. J. P. JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROIX, 
Willleave Foster’s Wharf Boston, for Bangor 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY and 
AY, at 546 o’clock P. M. 


Will leave Bangor for Boston every MONDAY, 
RSDAY and SATURDAY, 


PORT and BuCKSPORT, to Lowell, $4. 
Loomis TAYLOR, Agent, Bangor, Me. 
W. B. HASeLTrINg, 13 Fostor’s Whart Boston 





NOW IS YOUR TIME TO COMMENCE on 
our NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY, REFER- 
Q ENCE DICTIONARY BIBLES, (a vew 
feature.) Best.Cheapes: and Largest Bibles 
tri for Agents in America. $100 to 2200 per 
month cleared on Bibles and our New Cy- 
elopredia of the Horse; recommended a 
necessity for all horse owners. Also. best 
Maps, Charts and Pictures. Appl: at 
onee to D. L, GUERNSEY, Pub., — 
NN. : 





DCHUT BULBS! DUTCH BULBS! 


50 HARDY FLOWERING BULBS matted to appli- 
eants,:n losicg $3... A ——e price list of 


Yine.to BANGOR, AUGUSTA. BATH, ! 


Ag your work this season, are > 
The JOY," by P, P. Bliss, 
mien Copy} Ma forts ea: WEDD per deka 


Standard Concert Ghoruses 
; By H.R.PALMER,” 


For advanced Clases end Chorus Sodieties,’ 
Specimen, by Mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Root's Model Organ Method. 


By GEO, FE. ROOT. 
The Jatest and best Instruction 


Organs, Specimen copy, by miso. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING: 


By F. W. RooT, ~” 


** a Book inter:ded to clear away att Myttery from 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by Mall, $3.00, 














Good Teachers will remember the “*GLORY."b 

Gro. F- Koot. Th “SONG KIN Gy? by. H. ef 
For sale by Book and Music Dealers everywhere 

Published - — 


JOHN CHURCH & CQ., Cincinnati, 0. 263 





\DONT’ BUY A FURNACE 


Before 


EXAMINING 





THE 


Magee Plate Iron Furnace. 
Practically endorsed by our best medica 
and scientific men. 


New Standard Brick Ran, 


Unequaled for Beauty, Convenience, ease 
of management, and perfection of operation. 
ia Desceriptive Circulars sent to any ad- 
dress, on application. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
The Magee Furnace Co. 
WM. E. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Salesrooms, 36 ad 38 Union 
283 ’ Friend Street, bostom 





PATENT 





PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


The most approved styles, 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union St., Boston. 


192 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 
This beautiful hall is so located that itis free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stains from 
the street, 
For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Streét 
of 3. P MAGEE, or the Janitor. 
July 20, tt 


E. N. FRESHMAN, 
Cincinnati, O- 
Doe png es ps 


ments with all Religious, Agricultural, and other 
newspapers. 100 tf 








DVERTISING 
GENT. 





RS. SPRINGER preserves Natural 
Flowers. Wax Emporium and 
Decalecomanie Depot, 351 Washington 
St., Boston. 199 














Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


BOMESETO SEWING MACHINE CO. W. Y., 
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TO ALL IN WANT 


—OF— 
HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, TRUNKS, 


Umbrellas, etc., etc. 
Remember to call at 21 and 22 Dock Square, 
where can be had the best goods at reduced prices 
Best silk Hats made to order, 


C. B. MASON. 


177 








(ESTABLISHED, 154.) 


WEBB & TWOMBLY'S 


Premium 
Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 


Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited, 
They received the Medal of Special Award 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 1872. 


For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 
OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tt 


| 9 No, we would only call atfention 
| f to our WELL AUGER, with whicha 
¢ wan can earn $25 per day in good 


Territory. It bores any diameter, and ordinary 
welis at the rate of 10 feet per day. Farm, Town- 
ship and County Rights for saie, Deseriotive book 
sent on receipt of # cts. postage, Address AUGER 











days where he will be happy to see his friends, 
Dr. Birmingham’s medicines can only be procurec 
at his office. Sept. 1, 141 tf lol’ 


Bulbs, tree. WM. H. SPOONER, No, 4 Beacon 
Strect, Boston, 318 


COQ., &t. Lou's, Me. 


The Best. Music..Books _ 
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Bvangelieal Alliance Continued from Fifth Page. 
gospel; but he left it a year ago with twenty 
preaching the Word, and gave a very cheer- 
Ing aceount of the progress of Christianity 
among the natives. 

Rey. Dr. Lansing, of Cairo, next spoke, 
and said that he spent five years in Damas- 
eus, and eighteen in Cairo. Their first great 
work was the distribution of the Word of 
God and Christian literature. Missionaries 
and native agents carry large supplies of 
books from village to village. They had in 
Egypt daily meetings for the study of the 
‘Word of God. The speaker referred to the 
Jarge amount of money spent in Cairo by the 
Viceroy, and said Egypt was fast taking its 
place among civilized nations. Before he 
Jeft, a contract was made for building a rail- 
road frem Cairo to the junction ef the White 
and Blue Nile in the interior, and all looked 
well for the progress of civilization and 
Christianity, 

Rey. Otis Gibson, from the Pacific coast, 
Treferred to the large number of Chinese ar- 
tiving in this country. From 500 to 1,200 
heathen idolators land there twice a month, 
and this emigration is one of the great fac- 
tors entering into the missionary work. 
Along the Pacific Coast there are, he said, 
from 75,000 to 100,000 Chinese, in California 
40,000, and in San Francisco 15,000. Chris- 
tianity was moving slowly but surely among 
them. 

Rev. Dr. Talmadge, of China, made a 
brief address on the progress of missionary 
work in China, and of the difficulties in con- 
nection therewith. 

Rev. Joveph Edkins, of China, spoke upon 
“The Progress of Ideas in Japan,” and said 
that everything indicated that Japan was 
marehing with rapid strides on the road to 
civilisation. He had no doubt but in a short 
time Christianity will be the religion of Jap~ 
an, and that an English system ef education 
will be carried out there. 

Rev. Dr. Bliss, of Constantinople, alluded 
brie@y to the progress of missionary work 
in Turkey. Constantinople is a great cem- 
mercial centre, and he said that it should be 
strongly occupied by missionaries. Many 
merchants who come to Constantinople pur- 
ebased the Word of God, and carried it with 
them to the interior, where it was sold to 
ready and willing purchasers. There are 
now 100 missionaries in the kingdom of Tur- 
key, and Christianity is making rapid prog- 
ress; schools are multiplied all over the 
land, and there are now eighty churches in 
Northern Turkey, doing nobly the work of 
God. 

Rev. B. Labaree, of Persia, said that to-day 
Persia is the weak point of Mohammedan- 
ism, as the majority of this denomination in 
Persia have come out of the old Church, 
which inclines them to listen to any other 
doctrine. They already recognize that Mo- 
hammedaniem is a failure. It did nothing 
for them during the Jate famine, and they 
were amazed as contributions poured in 
from Christian lands. The first American 
missionary went out forty years ago, and 
now they had twenty churches, numbering 
1,200 souls. 

Rev. M. D. Knlopohakes, of Greece, said 
that owing to national prejudice, a Greek who 
ieft bis Church, not only lost his nationality, 
but his birth-right, and was looked upon as 
an outcast by his friends and relatives. Not- 
withstanding this, the gospel was making 
headway in the country. 

Rev. Mr. Thomas, of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, India, said that there are 
300;000 communicants in twenty-five mission- 
ary societies in India, and the rate of in- 
erease for the past ten years was sixty per 
eent. 

Rev. W. Zoke, of Madras, touched briefly 
on the state of Christianity im the Presidency 
of Madra:, where large numbers of conver- 
sions were taking place yearly. Rey. A. 
Grant, of Africa, briefly referred to the prog- 
ress of Christianity in Southern Africa since 
1834. Rev. C. H. Carpenter, of British 
Burmah, made a few remarks. Rev. Justus 
Doolittle, of China, alluded to the difficulty 
of converting the Chinese, owing to their 
love of their ancestors, whose religion they 
did not wish to forsake. 

The meeting thenadjourned. 

Association Hall was crowded in the 
evening by an exclusive German assem- 
blage, to listen to a discussion on the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and other important sub- 
jects. The proceedings were opened by the 
entire eongregation singing Luther’s hymn, 
“ Hine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” after 
which prayer was offered by Dr. Dreyer, of 
Bremen. The Chairman of the meeting, 
Prof, Schaff, of the Theological Union Sem- 
inary, delivered the opening address. 

A brief address of welcome was then de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. Held, of N. Y., who in 
the course of his remarks referred to the 
difference between the labors of the clergy 
and that of the theologians. 

Rey. Dr. Zimmermann, of Leipsic, then 
addressed the meeting, on the theme com- 
menced by Dr. Dorner. 

Several other delegates addressed the au- 
dienee, after which the meeting adjourned. 


LAST DAY. 


The seventh and last day of the Alliance 
was also its busiest. Three sections were in 
session in the morning, all of them well at- 
tended. 

The First Section met in Association Hall 
and listened to Prof. Harris Jones, of Wales, 
on “Christianity as a Reforming Power.” 
He said, the connectien between religion and 
morals, at all times, was such, that even 
pagans did not hesitate to attribute the most 
shameful crime to their gods, yet made them 
the guardians of public morality; and then 
showed the failure of false religions and the 
success of Christianity in coming to set up 
the most perfect standard of morality and 
reform. 

Rey. W. F. Stevenson, of Dublin, next 
read a paper on “‘ The Working Power of 
the Church.” How to utilize it is the mis- 
sion of the Church, and not merely to be 
the depository of truth. It is no artificial 
society, but grows with the growth of the 
people, and bears the strength of God to 
men, It shows the woes and wants of men, 
as at Corinth and Rome, and when the 
world progresses it throbs with the same 
advancing 'ife. The working power of the 
Chureh is the power of the Holy Ghost, 
which gives every Christian some good 
to doin his own place. He laid down prac- 
tical roles for the harmonious working of 
good enterprises, and preventing the waste 
of labor and money. Towards the close Mr. 
Stevenson described the power and benefi- 
eenee of Christianity in such glowing lan- 
guage, that the audien ce rose to enthusiasm, 
and burst into round after round of applause, 
and on retiring from the desk he was seized 
by his brother delegates on the platform, 
slapped upon the back, and had to go 
through a bandshaking all around. 

“The Labor Question from a Christian 
Point of View,” was discusse d by President 
William H. Alien, of Girard College, Phila- 
delphia. 

[These excelent addresses will be publish- 
ed in full in a future issue of the HERALD.] 

Dr. Woolsey announced the receipt of a 
telegram from Rousseau St. Hilaire, a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, regretting his 

bility to attend the Conference. Commu- 
nications from the Christian Evidence Socie- 
ty of Great Britain, and other similar bodies 
in Europe, were also received. 


The Second Section met at St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church— the topie being 
“Christian Philanthropy.” Rev. Thomas W. 
Aveling of London, read a paper on “ Hus- 
pituls.” He said: Christianity inaugurated 
a new era in humanity. The first hospital 
the world saw was founded inConstantinople 
by the bishop of that city. Tothe New Tes- 
tament John Howard owed the impulse 
that set him ministering to a suffering world. 
In London are 900 charities founded to help 
humanity. Andrew Reed founded five in 
Lendon, which have received over -$15,- 
000,000. The speaker was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Rey. W. A. Muhlenberg, D. D., of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, read the sec- 
ond paper, entitled, ‘The Lord’s Supper.” 
The speaker pointed out the objection so 
many have to partaking of the sacrament in 
any Church save their own, but thought 
that this antipathy is now dying out, and 
that “ the fencing inof the Lord’s board by 
men’s devices” is growing less and less. 

Rev. W. A. Passavant, D. D., of Pittsburg, 
followed with a paper on “ Refugees.” 

The Third Section met in the Fourth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church — the topic, “ Par- 
ticular Evils and Vices,” being assigned for 
consideration. Prof. Henry A. Nelson D.D., 
of Cincinnati, read a paper on ‘ lntemper- 
ance and its Suppression.” The second pa- 
per on “ Christianity in its relation to Crime 
and Criminals,” was read by Rev.E.C. Wines 
of New York. The third paper, on “ Indus- 
trial Schools an Agency for the Preventing 
of Crime, ” was prepared by Rev. E. Robin, 
of Paris, but read by Dr. Crosby. The lasi 
paper was upen Cruelty to Animals, by Mr. 
Henry Bergh, who was greeted with great 
applause, 

CONCLUDING EXERCISES. 

The closing ceremonies of the Alliance 
were held in the Academy of Music, Stein- 
way Hall, and Tammany Hall. At 7 o’clock 
the crowd was simply immense, blocking up 
Fourteenth and the contiguous streets, and 
extending for blocks away. 

Mayor Havemeyer presided at the Acad- 
emy, and Dr. Crosby introduced the speak- 
ers. After brief addresses by several dele- 
gates, Rey. Dr. Schenck, of Brooklyn, deliv- 
ered a farewell address to the body. He 
said that for the first time in the_ history of 
the world had Christians gathered in a cath- 
olic council upon the Western continent. 
The present was an august occasion. The 
sixth Conference now ends. Around the 
metropolis of the Western world the coro- 
net of grace was wreathed. The vast bo- 
dy had met for no purpose save to honor 
Christ. It had not met to discuss doctrine, 
but to arm afresh for the great battle against 
sin. The numbers had astonished every one. 

The Conference has a political character. 
It has been recognized by the Emperor of 
Germany, and is of such power that its in- 
fluence is dreaded by all opponents to Chris- 
tianity. (To the delegates) :—*“* You have 
not come as pilgrims to profane Mecca, but 
with different impulses —all for the love of 
God in Christ. From China, India, France, 
Mexico—,from every flatitude you come to 
tell us of Christ, and your work for Him. 
Our Alliance has a prophetic character. 
The time is near when the world shall have 
but ene civilization, and the dissonance of 
Babel will be lost in one common language.” 

Before closing, Dr. Schenck paid a glowing 
tribute to the press for its noble tone in rep- 
resenting the Conference in unusually gen- 
erous and highly respectful reports of the 
numerous and protracted sessions. 

Rey. Mr, Adams offered the closing 
prayer, and {Bishop Janes pronounced the 
benediction. 











Money Letters from Sept. 27 to Oct. 4. 

Brainard & Brown, J R Boyle, W E Bush, E G 
Babcock. AJ Church, J W H Cromwell, J C Co- 
vell, W Case. J J Dolliver, H R Dascomb, H Dodd. 
ME Foster, J H Gaylord, J Gallagher. J Hartman, 
B Hardy, W H Hickman. W K Jordan, F C Kim- 
ball, W W Marsh. N Neal. IC Pershing, A R 
Palmer. IG Spreguc, F W Smith, J F Spaulding. 
T B Tupper, 2, J Thurston. G F Worth, S E Wing- 
er, L D Wardwell, R W Williamson. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. M. T. Cilley, Keene, N. H. 


Rev. Jas. H. Cooley, Marlboro’, Ulster Co., N.Y. 
Rey. 8. A. Winsor, St. Paul, Miun. 





FEethodist Book Depository. 








Money Letters Recelved from Sept. 27 to Oct. 4. 

TK Achorn, H W Adams. W F Birtrell, 8 Bick- 
more, M C Beale. GR Crosby, Otis Cole, J 8 Cre- 
bore, 8 W Clarke, J W Cole. D Durgin, G N Dock- 
am, E F Dixon, J T Davidson,’C B Dodge. LC 
Fuller. J Hawes, J Harriman, N Hobart. C H 
Jaques. JOKnight. HM Knox, RJ Kaplinger. 
J E Luscomb, C M Loomis. J A Morelen, E 8 Mc- 
llroy, E P Marshall, W T Miller, F B Morse, P A 
Moore. A A Niles, A W Nicolson. LT Poore, J 
W Perry, O W Pillsbury. HT Rice, 8J Robinson. 
JB Robinson, AA Rumery. JO Shaw, HB Ste- 
phenson, W Segars, E F Sawyer, Thos Smith. J D 
Tucker, TB Tupper. Geo G Winslew, L D Wait, 
C M Ward, J E Worthen. 

J. P. MaGeRr, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Church Register, 








RAILROAD NOTIC*. — Persons attending the 
District Conference at Lowell will receive free re 
turn tickets over the Eastern, Boston and Lowell, 
Salem and Lowell, and Stony Brook Railroads, by 
calling on the subscriber at the Conference. 

Cc. L. EASTMAN. 


RAILROAD FARES. — All persons attending 
the PORTLAND DISTRICT CONFERENCE, to 
commence In Portland, 27th inst., will be passed 
over the following Railroads at fare one way, name- 
ly: Boston and Maine, Portland and Ogdensburg, 
and Portland and Rochester. You will buy a reg- 
ular ticket to Portland, and I will, at the church, 
furnish free return tickets. Lam requested by the 
Commitee of Arrangements to say that all attend- 
ing the Conference will be freely and cheerfully en- 
tertaired by owr good friends in Portland. The 
presence cf Brotber Vincent, the a le and popular 
Sunday-school Secretary, will call out a full at- 
tendance, it is hoped. D. B. RANDALL. 








PRESIDING ELDERS’ CONFERENCE. — The 
Conference of the Presiding Elders of New Eng- 
land will meet at 38 Bromfield Bt., Boston, Nov. 5, 
atl0 a.m. The Presiding Elders of the five Con- 
ferences are members, and are earnestly invited to 
be present. Various subjects interesting to those 
helding the office will be considered, 


8. C. Brown, 
D. SHERMAN. } Committee. 





NEW BEDFORD DIsTRICT CONFERENCE 
will meet at Wellfleet. Time to be announced by 
the Presiding Elder. 

PKOGRAMME.— Monday evening, Sermon, by 
E. McChesney; Alternate, W.T. Werth. 

Tuesday evening, Preaching, by W. McK. Bray; 
Alternate, J. H. James. 

Wednesday evening, Preaching, by E. A. Lyon; 
Alternate, D, D. Cheney. 

On Tuecday morning, at 9 o‘clock, Prayer-meet- 
jug, to continue for one hour. At 10 o'clock, the 
Business Session will commence. The following 
topics are assigned for Essays: “Is there a Pro- 
dation after Death?” W.F. Whitcher, B. K. Bos- 
worth; ** What is the Position and Work of Local 
Preachers in the Chureb of the Present and of the 
Future?” C. G. Deming, A. H. Newton; “ The 
Model Minister and His Work,” J. Mather, F. 


Upbam. 
J. O. THOMPSON, 
K. E 


. Epron, t committee 
C. 8. MACKEADING, 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


WORCESTER DISTRICT—THIUD QUARTER, 

October —4, 5, A. M., Athol; 5, P. M., S. Royalston; 
18, 19, A. M., Laurel St.; 19, Pp. M., Union Hill; 23, 
Winchendon; 24, Ashburnham; 25, 26, a. M.. Gard- 
ner: 26, P. M., East Templeton; 31, West Brook field. 

November —}, 2, A. M.. Monson; P. M., Wales; 3, 
Ware; 4, Warren; 8,9, A, M., Princeton, 9, P. m., 
Hubbardston; 9, eve, Barre; 11, Fitchburg: 12, 
Day 8t.; 15, 16, A. M.. Townsend; 16, P.M., Lunen- 
barg; 16. eve., Leominster; 22, 23,A M., Spencer; 
23, P. M., North Brookfield; 23, eve., Brookficld ; 29, 
80, A. M., Clinton; 30. P. M.. Oakdale. 





pueatar—& tet Neha SNS Sales e 
ell; 9, Chariton City; 10, 3 nity; 
has, 44. A. M., E. Douglass; 14, BM... Whitinsville; 
16, Dudley; 17, Webster: 18, Oxford; 20, 271, a.m. 
Cherry Valley; 21, eve.. Webster Square; 23, Grace 
Church; 27, 28, A. M., Shrewsbury; 28, ¥.M., New 
England Village; 28, eve, Millbury. 

Worcester, Oct. 3. 1873, N, FELLOWS. 


SPRINGFIELD DisTRICT — THIRD QUARTER. 
October —Turner’s Falls, 11. 12, A, M.; Gill, 12; 
P. M.; Leyden, 19, a. M.j Bernvardston, 19, P. M. 
Greenfield, 19, eve.; Chi copee, 20; Heath. 25, 23 
A.M.; Rowe, 26, P.M.; Charlemont, 26, eve.; Col- 
eraine, 27; Shelburne Falls, 28; Conway, 30. 

November — South Athol, 1,2; Enfield, 3; South 
Worthington, 5; Chester, 6; Hadley, 8, A, M.; N. 
Amherst, 9. FP. M.; Pelham, 9, eve,; Williamsburg, 
11; Florence, 12; Northampton. 14; Easthampton, 
15, 16, a. M.; Southampton, 16, P, M.; Westfeld, 17; 
Southwick and West Parish, 18; South Deerficld, 
20; Trinity Church, 29, 23, 4. M.; Chicopee Falls 
23, P. M.; Central Church, %, 9, a. m.; Feediig 
Hills, 30, P. M. 

December — Blandford, 2; N. Blandford, 3; Rus- 
sell, 4; Holyoke, 6, 7, 4. M.; South Hadley Falls, 7; 
P. M.; Belchertown, 9; Bonudville, 10; Palmer, il 
State St., 13, 14, a.m.; Florence St., 13, Pp. M.:_Mar- 
low, 16; Wilbraham, 18; East Longmeadow, 20, 21 
A. M.; South Wilbraham, 21, r. M. 

Springfield, Oct. 3, 1873. L. B. THAYER. 


CLAREMONT DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER. 
October — Webster. 25, 26; Contoocook, 26, L. 
Howard; Newport. 31. 
{In full next week.] 

Claremont, N. H., Oct. 8, 1973, M. T. CILLEY. 
SPRINGFIELD D1sTRICT (Vt. Conference)—THIRD 
QUARTER. 

November — 8. Londonderry, Worthen, 1, P. M., 2; 
Bondville, 1, eve.,2. (In full mext week.) 
J. W. GUERNSEY, P. E. 








Business Notices. 








Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age, 
There is no pain which the Cen- 
taur Liniment will not relieve 
no swelling which it will not sub- 
due, and no Jameness which it wil) 
notcure. This is strong language 
but it is true, It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around 

ke NyArpre each bottle. Acircular contain- 
ing certificates of wonderful cures of rhcumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, 
scalds, caked-breasts, poisonous bites, trozen feet, 
gout, salt-rheun:, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of 
the Liniment will be tent gratis to any one. It is 
the most wonderful healing and pain-relicving 
agent the world has ever produced, It cells as no 
article ever before did sell, and it sells because it 
does just what it pretends to do. One bottle of the 
Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or 
galled horses and mules, and for screw-worm in 
sheep. No family or stock-owner can afford to be 
witbont Centaur Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large 
botiles, $1.00. J.B. Rosr & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York. 





Castoria is more than a substitute for 
Castor Oil. [t is the My: safe article in existence 
which is sure to regulate thegowels. cure wind-colic 
and produce natural sleep. It is pleasant to take. 
ee need not cry, and mothers may sleep. 





“ YouR VOIce SOUNDS as though you were talk- 
ing through a worsted stocking.” said a gentleman 
to a hoarse acquaintance the other day, “I ' now 
it, but what can I do?” was the reply. * Do!” 
said the other. “ Why take Hale’s Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar.” It cures hoarseness Or a cough 
in a siogie day. Crittenton’s 7 6th Avenue. Sold 
by ali Diuggist. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure In 1 minute. 





Best and Oldest Family Medicine.— San- 
ford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegetable 
Catnartic and Tonic—for Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Deovility, Sick Headache, Bilious Attacks, and all 
derangements of Liver. Stomach and Bowele. Ask 
pd Druggist for it. Beware of Jmitations, 

cow 





No pay, if Dr. Tobias’ Venctian, Liniment ‘does 
not cure (when first taken) Cholera, Diarrbeea, 
Dyrentery. Croup, Colic, and Sea Sickne+s. Taken 
internally. warranted perfectly harmicss, (see oath 
accompanyivg euch bottie,) and Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Sure Throats. Mumps, Bruises, Old Sores. 
Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest. Externally, 
this Liviment has been warr~ uted, ior over 26 years, 
and not one bottie returned. Many families have 
used it for years, and state, if it was $10 per bottle 
they would not be withoutit. Depot. 10 Park 
Piace, New York. 303 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 


713 Washington Street. 
Special attention given to Chronic Direases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
qf on ALL diseases free of charge. 











The Secular World. 
LATEST NEWS. 


Sir Samuel Baker and wife have ar- 
rived in London. 


The University of Virginia recently 
opened with 427 students. 


A great fire has occurred at Smyrna. 
The losses are estimated at £60,000. 


A formidable expedition in aid of 
Cuba is under way. 


Governor Davis bas released Santan- 
ta and Big Tree. 


Chaplain Henry Wood, U.S. N., died 
at Philadelphia the 9th, aged 78. 


The Washin gton branch of Jay Cooke 
& Co.’s house is declared bankrupt. 


Washington despatches state that the 
President will take decided grounds in 
favor of an early return to specie pay- 
ments. 


France lost, during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war 200,000 horses. There are 3,- 
000,000 only now inthe country. 


A despatch from Berlin announces 
that several failures have occurred in 
that city. 


Sir Edwin Landseer, the eminent ar- 
tist, was buried at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, on Saturday. 


The widow of M. Thalberg bas had 
his remains embalmed, and will pre- 
serve them in her salon. 


Gold closed on the 10th at 108 1-2, 
the lowest figure reached since the up- 
ward movement at the beginning of 
the war, twelve years ago. 

The question of prolonging the pow- 
ers of President MacMabon meets ‘with 
general approval among the Republi- 
can Deputies in the Assembly. 


The fifth anniversary of Cuban inde- 
pendence was celebrated on the 10th, 
by the Cubans in New York, by services 
in several churches. 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Socie- 
ties paraded in Boston on Friday last. 
Some 5,000 men were in the line, and 
presented a fine appearance. 


Last year, according to the tables 
lately published in Great Britain, 11,- 
435 accidental deaths occurred. 

A party of pilgrims will leave Mar- 
seilles for Jerusalem this month, under 
the leadership of the Archbishop of 
Paris. 

The new Osborn Mill at Globe Vil- 
lage, Fall River, with a capacity of 
35,000 spindles and 800 looms, was ful- 
ly compieted on the 11th. 


A railroad from Chicago to Charles- 
ton, S. C., is talked of, and $3,000,000 





ledged towards it by parties in Chica- 
“ and Indiana. 4 
The Pacific Mills, Lawrence, are to 
have a chimney 225 feet high, which 
= contain 750,000 bricks, and cost 


According to official reports, since 
July 16th there have been 3020 cases of 
cholera at Vienna, of which 1230 ter- 
minated fatally, no new cases aré now 
reported. 

_ The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
is the latest victim of defalcation. Ten 
thousand dollars, cash, was stolen by 
the cashier of the company’s agent in 
New York. 


A naval battle has occurred off Cart- 
‘agena, Spain, between the Republican 
and insurgent fleets —the former gain- 
ing the victory. 


The heirs of Gen. Lewis Cass will in 
a few days present to Phillips Exeter 
Academy a portrait of the General on 
canvas, 36x47 inches, painted by Henley 
from life. Gen, Cass was once a pup 
at the academy. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson has pobliey 
expressed the hope that England woul 
send a vessel to complete the investiga- 
tions of the Polaris expedjtion. 


President Grant has ordered 10,000 
army rations to the sufferers at Mem- 
his. Other aid is being received daily. 
he epidemic still spreads. Chicago 
gave the gross receipts of the great Ex- 
position on the 13th. 


The papers areal! pitching into Don- 
aldson’s balloon. Donaldson, in the 
meantime, is pitching out of his bal- 
loon —thas maintaining the equilibri- 
um. 


M. T. Conway, of Kansas, shot ex- 
Senator S. C. Pomeroy, at Washington, 
on the 11th. ‘sr. Pomeroy was but 
slightly injured. Conway is believed 
to insane, 


The King of Norway and Sweden has 
presented Captain McLeod, of the ship 
Chili, of Yarmouth, N. S., a splendid 
telescope for saving the crew of the 
Norwegian ship Byron, wrecked in De- 
cember last. 


Minister Jay recommends that pro- 
vision be made for sending home from 
Vienna a number of waiters, Jaborers, 
and other Americans who are now in 
that city in a destitute condition. 


The succession of Chief Justice Chase 
continues to be a leading topic of dis- 
cussion and speculation. The nomina- 
tion of Associate Judge Swayne is most 
probable. Judge Miller is also pressed 
very earnestly. 


The Catholic clergy of New York 
city made a combined attack on the 
Evangelical Alliance on Sunday. Near- 
ly all of the priests preached sermons 
dopecdiating the Alliance, and especial- 
ly severe terms were used by Arch- 
bishop McClosky and Father McGlynn. 


The Maine Central Railroad has 
adopted the act of consolidation, by 
which the Portland and Kennebec, 
Leeds and Farmington and Somerset 
railroads go out of existence as corpor- 
ate bodies, becoming merged in the 
Maine Central. 


Sprague, the defaulting city treasurer 
of Brooklyn, bas commenced a suit 
against the Controller of the city, and 
others, to recover $900,000 made over 
to the Controller after the defalcation 
was discovered. Now he denies that 
he robbed the Treasury, and sues to re- 
cover the property back. 


A Washington despatch says: There 
is a good deal of ill-feeling among the 
members of the Polaris party now here 
against Captain Tyson and party. They 
seem to consider the reported poison- 
ing of Captain Hall as charges spe- 
cially made by the Tyson party, and 
they are much disturbed by the idea 
Tyson advanced, that the separation 
from the party on the floe was inten- 
tional. 


A severe gale has just visited Cuba, 
and Havana advices state that many 
houses were flooded, the sea breaking 
in doors and washing furniture away. 
Several persons were drowned. Most 
all the telegraph lines on the island are 
down. On the night of the 28th ult., 
Guatemala was struck by the fall of 
the hurricane, and a)l the vessels in 
port were driven ashore. 


On Wednesday, the men employed 
by the Howe Sewing Machine Company 
at Bridgeport, Conn., caused a load of 
machines to be attached as they were 
driven out of the yard, and now pro- 
pose to put an attachment upon the 
buildings of the company on account 
of their wages, which are in arrears 
for two or three months. 


Tn the case of the Lowell defaulter, 
Colonel Needbam, Bank Examiner, re- 
ports that he found the loss to the bank 
by the defalcation to be $63,701.87, 
which will leave the capital unimpaired 
and a surplus of $13,298.13. In addi- 
tion to this there is a possible liability 
amounting to $37,000. The cashier’s 
bale has been fixed at $25,000. 


Charlestown, West Roxbury and 
Brighton were annexed to the city on 
the 7ihinst. Brookline declined to come 
in. Boston, as enlarged, contains 19,- 
100 1-2 acres, and a population of 292,- 
486, making it the sixth largest city in 
the Union — New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis and Chicago taking 
precedence. The total valuation on 
May 1, 1873, was $765,786,813. 


CHANGE OF GAUGE ON THE GRAND 
Trunk. — The change of gauge on the 
Grand Truvk Railroad was completed 
October 4, over the entire line, and the 
trains will resume their rggular trips 
Monday. The International bridg* at 
Buffalo will be completed on the 27th, 
after which trains can pass between 
Canada and the Eastern and Western 
States. 





A contract was executed October 5, 
for the leasing of the contemplated 
Lowell and Andover Railroad to the 
Boston and Maine for 99 years, which 


posals will immediately be issued. 





Shepard & Gill will publish during 
the month of wetober, ‘* The Danbury 
Newsman’s Almanac,” with character- 
istic illustrations by Robert Harris; 
**The Best of All Good Company,” 
comprising a biography of Dickens, 
Scott, Thackeray, and Jerrold, with ap- 
propriate illustrations and selections ; 
** Child World ” (Part Second), in holi- 
day and Ps ular editions; ‘* Santa 
Claus Land,” by Miss Amanda M. 
Douglass; ‘* Child World Series,” com- 
prising ‘* Child World,” 2 vols., and 
** Sunta Claus Land ;” ** Tom Cring'e’s 
Log,” new edition, and ‘* The Biithday 
Book of Proverbs,” comprising a seri- 
ous, satirical or humorous sentence, 
proverb, of verse of poetry for every day 





in the year. 


the Liver, and_ viscid 


insures jts construction, for which pro-| 4 


KING OF THE BLOOD. 


At Abe spring of te year, to carry 
edy in the s , ear, 

the pea, Td of dhick bile from 
of the system, the 
King oF THE Bioop is invaluable. 
One or two bo‘tles will arouse all the 
functions of the body to healthy action, 
restore the tite, clear the brain, 
and off symptoms of lan- 
guor and heaviness everybody feels, 
more or less, as warm weather ap- 
proaches. 

See advertisement in another column. 





A.M. Purdy, of Palmyra, N. ¥., the 
well-known fruit wer and floricul- 
turist, offers to send the three last Nos. 
of his Frurr RECORDER AND COTTAGE 
por ae merle Sgt gt 
write him w 
their office. ie gino ‘sends out a 64 

SMALL Frurt Instructor, which 
tells how to plant and grow small fruits 
in abundance for home use or market, 
for only 25 cents post paid. Copies of 
the RECORDER AND JNSTRUCTOR, now 
on our table, speak well as to their 
practical value. 





The Home Savings Bank in Boston 
declared its seventh semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of 7 per cent. the first 
day of October, and received on depos- 
it the same day twenty-five thousand 
dollars. This bank puts money depos- 
ited on interest the first day of the 
month. All deposits made on or before 
the first day of November will draw 
five months’ interest in Apri] next. We 
think the plan adopted by this institu- 
tion, of putting money on interest 
monthly, much better than quarterly, 
as is the custom of most of the older 
Savings Banks in the State. 





PopuLaR ConcERT. — The Bromfield 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church bas 
been generously placed at the disposal 
of a Committee acting in the interest of 
the Young Woman Christian Associa- 
tion Home (Warrington Street) for a 
Concert on the evening of Thhrsday, 
Oct. 16. The singers will be some of 
the best talent of the city, and the lov- 
ers of good music will have an oppor- 
tuaity of gratifying their taste, and aid- 
ing a most noble and philanthropic ob- 
ject. 





A. N. Hardy’s satin-finished Photo- 
graphs, for beauty and attractiveness, 
are everything the most difficult could 
wish. He makes a specialty of taking 
large-sized photographs from life sub- 
jects, groups, etc. Also, of throwing 
up large copies from small pictures, 
and finishing them in ink, oil, or water 
colors. Call and see specimens, at 22 
Winter Street. 





Rev. S. F. Whidden, of the Provi- 
dence Conference, has so far recovered 
his health as to be able to preach occa- 
sionally. Brethren in the ministry 
wishing to be absent from their charges 
for a Sabbath or two, can secure the 
services of Brother Whidden by writin 
him a line. His post-office address is 
Sandwich, Mass. 





Rev. Henry Morgan has deferred 
going West to lecture until January, 
owing to pressing calls in New Eng- 
land. His course of lectures in Boston 
Music Hall has attracted last year 
greater crowds than any lectures he 
ever before delivered. By general re- 
quest he will repeat two of his new lec- 
tures, ‘* Bachelors ” and ‘* Old Maids.” 
Mr. Morgan lectures for religious socie- 
ties at half price. 





AN ARTICLE which is addressed to 
the real wants of the community is 
found in the Elastic Truss which is 
worn with great comfort night and 
day, and should not be taken off till a 
cure is reached. Sold cheap, and sent 
by mail everywhere. Circulars sup- 
plied free by The Elastic Truss Co., 
No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





If you desire rosy cheeks, and a com- 
lexion fair and free from Pimples, 
lotches and Eruptions, purify your 
blood by taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It bas no equal for 
this purpose. 





Preston, Kean & Co., bankers, have 
gone through the panic as they went 
through the fire — without the odor of 
either fire or suspension upon their gar- 
ments. The result of this is, as might 
be expected, an increase of both depos- 
its and depositors. 


CoLGaTE & Co's new perfume for 
handkerchief, ‘‘ CasHMERE Bouquet, ” 
will be appreciated by all who have 
enjoyed the delicate and peculiar fra- 
grance of their toilet soap of the same 
name, which is universally popular. 
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We take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the adve rtise- 
ment of Paine’s Furniture Manufactory 
in another column. No house in Bos- 
ton offers superior attractions. Don't 
fail to give them a call. 





James P. Magee, 38 Bromfield St., 
offers great bargains in Chromos. All 
know that when he says *‘ prices less 
than cost,” it meansso. See adyertise- 
ment, 





For CaTARRH, the only substantial 
benefit can be obtained through the 
blood. VEGETINE is the great blood 
purifier. 


Buy the Eureka Machine twist, and 
no other. For length, strength, smooth- 
ness and elasticity, it is unequaled. 





Ww Agents for the le’s 
ANTED. paper, THE CON: 
TRIBUTOR,” a sixteen-pavc, undevominational, 
relizious, family journal. Thirteen dep»rtments, 
Rev. A.B. Earie writes for it. One of the most 
elegant premiums ever offered. Only $1 a vear. 
gents meet ut suecess. One says: ** Have 
made $20 a day for days in succession.” Another; 
“M iu three bours.” Anotber: “It sells 
itself.” Commissio s large. For terms, samples, 
ete., address J. H. EARLE, Boston, MAS3. fos 


FOR SALE. 


A first class Miler Piano in order — new, 
will be sold ata great bargain. Apply to D. LAN- 
CEY, Washington Street, Newtonville, Mass. 327 


$125 po me ars 








agents everywhere. 
ANCF. CO. Waltham 


Church and Chapel Organs. 


E. lL. HOLBROOK, 
East Medway, Mass. 


a] 





PAINE’S 
FURNITURE 


MANUFACTORY. 


ite] 


141 148-°145, 147 149 151 158 155 


48 530 52 54 56 58 G 62 Canal Street. 


i 


Bantrance to ‘Siusintone, 
48 Canal St., 


AND 
141 PRIEND sTREET. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE OFFER AT 


Extremely Low Prices, 
The largest Stock of Custom Made 


FURNITURE 


Ever shown by usin this city. 


150 Styles of Fancy Stands 
200 Folding Chairs, fancy pattern 
50 French Reception Chairs 
French Parlor Cabinets 50 to $500 
250 Parlor Suits, some very fine 42 to $500 
400 Chamber Sets, full French Trimmed 17 to $350 
200 Office Desks, improved patterns 5 to $150 
150 Hall stends, very showy 5 to $200 
600 Centre Tables, French & Italian patterns 23 to $75 
100 Sofas, Hall, Library, & Drawing-room 12 to $175 
200 Lounges, Nursery, Office and Library 5 to $125 
400 Bareaus, with roomy drawers 3.60 to $150 
100 Dressing Cases, French Mirrors 530 to $300 
2000 Bedsteads, anti-bug and most elegant 5 to $40” 
100 Wardrobes, B. W., Oak and Mahogany 10 to $100 
500 Washstands, full Marbles, French backs 3 to $45 
1000 Mattresses, Hair, Husk, and Fibre 2.50 to $28 
12,000 yds. Straw Carpeting 18e per yd. 
300 Sideboards, Marble Top, full shelf 38 to $300 
150 Ex. Tables. B. W., Oak or Mahogany 7.50 to $12 
100 Library & Marquettrie Tables, very fine 15 to $200 
175 Bookcases on hand or made to order 25 to $125 
500 Parlor and Mantel Mirrors, latest 
French Patterns 
2000 Spring Beds, the cheapest and best 


ALSO A LARGE STOCK OF 


Swiss Lace and Damask Curtains. 


Special inducements to those furnishi: g houses 
this Fall to select from a large stock at manufac- 
turers’ jobbing prices, in the most spacious, well 
lighted show rooms iu New England. 32ieow 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSRAPER. 


a ae 


THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE, 


Which publishes all the news. 

Which is honest and independent in all things, 

Which instructs and educates its readers at the 
same time that it gives them the news. 

Which reports the best thoughts and opini: of 
leading men, as well as the actions of others. 

Which published the only full and acurate reports 
of all the new and valuable scientific lectures of the 
past year, making a complete library at merely 
nominal cost. 

Which gave a plete and adequate account of 
the transactions of the American Association for 
the Adv t of Sel atits recent annual 
meeting at Portland, Me., and republished the same 
in a TRIBUNE Extra Sheet. 

Which published entire, Agassiz’s great series of 
lectures on the Method of Creation, the final con- 
clusive scientific answers to the Darwinian theory. 

Which has reported fully and faithfully, during the 
past year, the lectures of Ty ndall on Light; of John 
Weiss on Shakespeare; of Wendell Phillips on Art; 
of Prof. Young on Astronomy ; Youmans on Science ; 
and ot Bret Harte, Parton, and Mark Twain, on 
lighter subjects. 

Which published Beecter’s Yale theological lec- 
tures in full—eleven practical sermons to young 
ministers. 

Which has the most complete and intelligent 
foreign correspondence of any paper in the United 
States. 

Which carries on no quarrels with its rivals, and 
excludes mere personal issues from its columns, de- 
voting the space thus rescued to news and more im- 
portaot matters. 

Which recognizes agriculture as the foremost in- 
dustry of the country, and prints more information 
of value to the farmers of the country than any 
other daily paper, ifnot more than any agricultural 
paper. 

Which admits no impure or immoral advertise- 
ments to its col . hor publish anything 
which is not benefitting a refined family circle. 

Which is always the first, fullest, and most trust- 
worthy in its news, sparing neither money, eflort, 
nor exertion to supply its readers complete infor- 
mation of every important event. 

Which anticipated every other paper in the coun- 
try, and the Government Itself, in the news of Cus- 
tar’s victories over the Sioux on the Yel owstone, 
and of the safety of the Polaris survivors. 

Which had the fullest, most graphic, and intelligent 
accounts of the recent events of the great financial 
crisis. 

Which disclosed the crimes and corruptions of the 
Brooklyn ring in advance of all other papers. 

Which was never 60 prosperous and flourishing 
as at the present time, and which is erecting the 
finest newspaper office in the world. 

Tux NEW-YORK TRIBUNE is published in three 
editions: Daily at $10, per year; Semi-Weekly at 
$3, and the Weekly at $2 per year. For clubs the 
following extremely low rates fur the Weekly have 
been adopted: 

@O ONE ADDREES. 


All at one Post-Office. 


5 copies... $1 5° each. 

10 copies... 125 each. 

20 copies... 110 each. 

30 copies... 100 each. | 30 copies. 
Andan extra toeach Club.| And an extra to each Ciub. 


2" For Clubs of Fifty Tuk SzeM1-WEKKLY Tri- 
BUNE will be sent as an extra copy. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, one year— 104 numbers. 
Five copies or over, for each cop 
Ten copies (and one extra copy) tor........ 25 00 


27 SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS OF 
Tux TRIBUNE: — Any former subscriber to THE 
TRIBUNE, whose name has not becn on our books 
since February, 1873, may obtain THe WrEKLY 
TRIBUNE from this or any subsequent date, to Janu- 
ary, 1, 1875, by sending $2— the price of subscription 
tor one year — to this office. 

2 TO CLERGYMEN.—THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
will be sent one year for $9; the SEMI- WEEKLY for 
$2 50, and the WEEKLY for $1 50. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


TRIBUNE EXTRA SHEET. 


ae 


THE TRIBUNE will publish at an early day, in ad- 
dition to the regular reports in its daily edition, an 
Extra Sheet containing a full and carefully prepared 
account of the papers, discussions and transactions 
of the World’s Evangelical Alliance Meeting in 
New-York in October, 1873. This Extra Sheet will 
be the earliest, if not the only complete report of 
the proceedings of the Alliance, and will be of great 
and permanent value. Orders will be filled in the 
order of their receipt. Price of single copies, by 
mail, 15 cents. 326 


8 to $% 
150 to $50 
5 to $75 


1.50 to $380 
1.580 to $25 

















| TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIB- 
ERR. 
All at one Post-Office. 





Mercantile Savings Institution. 


©. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All 

deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in Bank, thereby secur- 
ing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding thst paid by any other savings ins itution. 
The Lostitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000.00 
for the express protection of depositors. 382 





CONTRITION. 


A prayer without words. Adapted to the church 
or parlor Organ. 





Established in 1830. 





Circulars sent upon application. Orgins Tuned 
aud Kepaired, oe, stew 


Suitable for Vespers 3 1-2 Pages 


Sse eeedesers 
Lmprrmeshemserscom 


Litustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Seound 8., Cincinna . 


CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.] 
IAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Heury 


. Hooper & continue to manufactu 
of any welxht (Tn ge ae ly ay ey 
| 





in the superior manuer 
h establishment has so lone been 
\ddress WILLIAM BLAKE & Ce., Cor. Aj- 
bton, and Charles Sts., » Mass. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y.., 
Manufacture a superior grade ot Bells. 

Special atiention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
lilestrated Catalogue sent free. Pa 











Newest and Best 


MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO., publish 1,000 Music Books suite< 

to every taste, and every occasion. Descriptive 

nn - pela free, Among the must recent am 
are; 


HOUR OF SINGING. . . 81.0 


For High Schools and Seminarice, 


CHOICE TRIOS. =. wt 


For High Schools and Seminaries. 


THE STANDARD... . , 


The BANNER CHURCH Musie Book 
of the Beason. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. . . os 


U aled in Variety. Unexcelled tn 
Sse ty. ASabbath School Song Book by 
composers. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. . . 50 


L, O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book 


THEORGAN ATHOME. © , $2.50 


Undeniably the best Collection for Reed 
Organs. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. ‘ v5 


Neat, Complete, Perfect. For Social Meetings. 


All are Choice Books. Already in great demand. 
Sent post-paid, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bosion. 
2 


$1.0 


$1.50 





SUNDAY SOHOOL PAPERS 
NEW VOLUME. 
—0o-0-0— 


A new volume of our Sunday School papers be- 
gins with October. Send in your orders, 


Sunday School Advocate, 
published twice a month—Wets. per y eur 
Sunday School Classmate, 
published monthly —licts. per year. 
‘*Good News,’’ 

published month'y — licts. per year 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent for New England, 
88 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
323 Mars. 
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wu Do Good 
And Make Money! 


WHY HAS 


American 
Agriculturist 


ATTAINED SUCH AN 
r ENORMOUS CIRCULATION ? 
! BECAUSE: for all large or small 


cultivators of the soil, and all mem- 
bers of their families, old and young, 
tis 
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Pole belest bested teeta 
wie wieieieieieiewwinieieteieiewewieieiate! 


The Best Paper in the World!! 


Whoever reads it will be instructed, 
entertained, and amused. Whoever 
reads it will become wiser and better. 
Wherever it goes it is a welcome visi- 
tor to the household. Its pictures are 
be autiful and refining. [ts price, only 
$1.50 a year, places it within the reach 
of every man. woman, and youth of 
Y the country. Every one will make 
Y money by observing its hints and 
Y directions and do good by increas- 
Y ing its circulation. N 


: Our Extra Offer. 


A First-rate Paper. 
2 Months for Nothing. 
A Beautiful Picture Free. 
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The exquisite Painting entitled 
“MISCHIEF BREWING” has been 
exeeuted in Chromo in the best style, 
and has been given to thousands of sub- 
seribers to the American Agricultur- 
ist who have testified their delight. 
Y The Publishers will present 


THIS $5 CHROMO 


© TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


for the year 1374, who subscribes 

in October, and berides this he will 

et the Nevember and Decem- 
r numbers of 187% Free. 


‘The Picture is now Ready, 


Y and will be delivered tmmediately to 
subscribers in October, at 245 Broad- 
Y way, free. 

TERMS: 


An erican Agriculturist, (year) $1.50 
“* with Chromo post-paid. . . 1.60 W 

* Chromo, mounted, post paid 1.75 
V 


Reader, please subscribe NOW, 
Take the Paper. Take the Picture. 
Take the Two Months for Nothing. 
Show this offer to your neighbors. Get 
them to subscribe. 


Why 
¥ DO GOOD, MAKE MONEY. Wily 
{iy ORANGE JUDD ComPANY, \\|!} 


H é 
V y 245 Broadway, New York. wn 
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The People Have Chosen. — The expericner 
of years has convinced an intelligent public that 
for all ailments involving weakness and irritability 
of the stomach, obstructions in the bowels, a mor- 
bid condition of the liver and nervous debility. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperiext 
st. and swiftest remedy. Not mere!s 
ae eae oc out absolute:y delicious to the palate; | 
also possesses four wedicival elements which have 
never been united inthe same bappy proportions !© 
avy other preparation. It is the geotiest and mos 
paioless of cathartics, a wonderfal tonic, an un) 
exeeptionable alierative anda cer ain corrective 0 
all impurities which may exist in the blood or o! he 
fluids of the body. Decline all imitations of the 
genuine articie. Sold by all druggists 262 


_ 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger, and die, becau* 
of Pin- Worms. The only known remedy for thes 
most troublesome and dangerous of all worms? 
children or adults is Dr. Gould’s Pin-Wor™ 
Syrup. Purely vw getable; sure death to * 
worms; « Valuable cathartic, and beneficial to bea!’ 
Warranted. - 
325 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Bos™ 





Patents OBTAINED for inventors, — 
outcharge. C. A. 8H Aw, lt Tremontst., bos 
319 








PRESS OF SMITH AND SMART 





Sent free for 35cts. Address CHARLES BAR- 
) NARD, Cambridgeport, Mass. 826 
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